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I.—Fore1Gn POLitIcs. 


Tae Basumati [Calcutta] of the Srd July hopes that His Majesty's 

Government will not accede to the recent request 

indian immigration into of the Uganda Administration to import Indians 

— into that territory in order to open it up, without 

some guarantee that similar political rights will always be enjoyed by Blacks 
and Whites in that territory. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)— Police, 


2, Under the heading ‘*The corruption of the police,” the Hittvaria 
[Calcutta] of the 1st July observes :— 

‘the police bas become much more corrupt 
than before; but those who have known it do not find anything to be 
surprised at. It has ever been corrupt, The only difference between the 
present and the past is that it has had considerable opportunity to commit 
mischief since the swadeshi agitation turned the head of the higher officials, 
Now that the sharp eye of the Judges is on it, we see so frequent disclosures 
of its misbehaviour. Who can say how many innocent persons have suffered 
at its hands, and how many gentlemen have been dishonoured by it. In 
Europe the police is looked upon as the protector of thelife and property of the 
people, and hence the latter come forward to help it in detecting crime. In 
this country, on the other hand, the people live in constant terror of the police, 
and often purchase their liberty at its hands by paying tips. The uneducated 
know that the police is all-powerful and capable of doing any and every thing. 
As for those who are educated, the police showed some consideration to them 
before the birth of the swadeshi agitation, for since that movement the higher 
officials have looked upon the patriots of their country as enemies of the 
British rule; hence the police considers it as its sacred duty to oppress the 
educated, to prosecute them for sedition, to fabricate evidence in support of the 
charge, and in fact to make it too hot for these men to live in this country. 

The present rulers of the country are responsible for sach a state of things, 
for it is they who let loose the dogs of the police on the people by making 
mountain of a mole-hill of sedition. The police being thus engaged in 
hunting down sedition, the evilly disposed men found opportunity to commit 
dacoity and other crimes. ‘The day of retribution has come at last, and the 
recent exposures have shown it in its true light. 

Here the paper refers to the judgment of the Burma Chief Court in the 
Kirwan Murder case, and the judgment of the Allahabad High Court in the 
Emperor vs, Omrao Siagh. 

In recommending the punishment of the higher officials instead of the 
subordinates of the Police Department, the Hitvarta [Calcutta] of the Ist 
July only repeats what it has said before. It will not do, says the paper, to 
punish the subordinate officers only. If there were men like Burke, Sheridan, 
etc., Messrs, Fuller and Fraser would have been impeached, for they are the 
root of all evils, When the rulers of the country are good the police is good ag 
well. If another-Fuller comes to-morrow, the police will become turbulent 
again; so temporising will not do. The good name of the country requires 
that the fangs of the police should be extracted once for all, and these fangs 
are no other than Messrs. Fuller and Fraser. 

In concluding a severe criticism of the Indians the Bharat Mitra [Calcutta] 
of the 3rd July says, that the people are living, as it were, in a house of straw 
with a conflagration kept burning all round? But what is the remedy? 
Government alone can save the people from this evil. Government proposes 
to give the people a share in the government of the country, but it would 
be merely playing a farce when the people are being scorched every 
moment by this fire of the police. Whatever spirit or manliness one possesses, 
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melts away at the site of the police like the ambition of the beggar which 
subsides the very moment it rises in his mind, So if the Government is 
really anxious to take pride in seeing the Indians adorned with manliness 
it should first remove the effect of the poison which has reached the region of 
their heart. | | 

The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 2ad July writes that if Magistrates and 
Sessions Judges were experienced lawyers with a capacity for sifting 
evidence, a great temptation on the part of the police to fabricate evidence 
would be taken away. If therefore the police is to be really reformed, the 
separation of the Judicial and the Executive functions is indispensable. As it 
is, the official idea of police reform is to spend public money in raising the salary 
of men like Chandra Kanta Dam and Muzar-ul-Huq, ‘old sinners,” whose 
continued presence in the department! acts as a deterrent to honest young 
men from entering into it, or at least from continuing to be honest after they 
have once accepted service. 

It is notorious, remarks the Samay [Calcutta] of the 2nd July, how the 
Police authorities and even Magistrates are in the habit of screening guilty 
Police officers, with the result of encouraging such officers in their course of 
oppression. ‘The paper mentions four such instances of undue indulgence. 

The first instance is afforded by the conduct of the Deputy Magistrate to 
whom the wife of poor Hriday Nath Bose, the victim of the oppression of the 
Nalnaga Police, complained of the maltreatment of her husband, but who did 
not seem to be at all anxious to get at the truth im the matter. For when 
Hriday’s wife, a purdah naskin woman, appeared before him for leave to with- 
draw the case, he did not feel it necessary to enquire into her husband's 
condition, or to pass orders for his removal to hospi Or, did he think that 
the police might have used some, but no serious, measure of violence witha 
view to extort a confession ? 

The second instance is furnished by the conduct of the District 
Magistrate in a certain case in which a man charged the police with assault as 
well as extortion, whereupon the Magistrate called upon the complainant to 
show cause why he should not be prosecuted for having made a false complaint, 
asif the thrashing given by the police was nothing wrong. 

lu the third instance referred to by the paper, the police got two braziers 
to falsely depose against a gentleman RA with sedition. The trickery uf 
the police was tound out, but the Magistrate took no other notice of this 
serious offence on the part of the police except remarking that the Police 
officers concerned would be punished by their official superiors- 

The fourth instance is furnished by the conduct of the Police Commis- 
sioner of Calcutta in what is known as the Kerbela case. In this casea 
Musalman was alleged to bave been killed by a blow given by a pahrawalla 
with a Jathi. Sufficient evidence of this fact was ‘adduced on behalf of the 
 wamngaae but strangely enough the Police Commissioner gave an altogether 

ifferent version of the affair, thereby exculpating the accused police 
man. | | 
~~ 8, In reporting the Car festival at Puri, Pandit Atul Krishna Goswami 

Tae _ writes to the Bangavasi.{ Calcutta) of the 3rd July 
aan nee against the Puri that the European Police officers who were in charge 

of the procession touched the rope with which the 
car was pulled, and even stepped over it with their shoes on. This shocked 
the religious feelings of the congregation not a little; but the writer hopes that 
if the matter be brought to the notice of Government, such an incident will 
not be repeated next year. 

4. Avcorrespondent of the Datly Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the $rd July 

. .:, writes from Kajlagarh in Midnapore :— 

Police ve A ‘te ian On the asrd June last sec ene belong: 
Kelabera and Srikrishnapur in ing to the Punitive Police force mercilessly be 

cous laboured some shop-keepers at the Kalabera Bazar, 
because they refused to give them articles from theirs shop free of charge. 
Even those who took exception to the oppression committed by the constables 
met with the same fate. The constables went so far as to beat persons on the 
streets indiscriminately. The next day several persons who tried to prevent 
the constables from committing similar oppression at the Srikrishnapur Bazar 
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were also treated in the same manner. The constables are still oppreasing 
and persecuting people without let or hindrance. | 

‘A correspondent of the Askar [Contai) of the 26th June writes to say that 
on the 23rd June last one Abdul Kajaf, a constable belonging to the Punitive 
lessly belaboured an arum-seller at the Kalabera Bazar, and 


ice force, merci 
soul. a him tho basket containing arums. The man fainted away as 


It of the violence. , 
= 4 The Basumati([Caloutta;| of the 3rd July suggests that Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore, who has first-hand knowledge of Jessore,, 
should ergo: inquire as to who the persons 
are who are responsible for the death of Hriday Nath Bose. Unless a proper 
inquiry like this is instituted, public opinion will not be satisfied, in view of 
the finding of the Coroner’s Jury. 

6. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 2nd July in reporting how a serious 

dacoity was lately committed in the house of one 

Licenses for fire-arms asa sefee Mian Imaz-ud-din of the village of Chitaldanga, in 

a the Kishenganj Subdivision of Purnea, by 40 

armed men, suggests that some protection from such terrible crime would be 

afforded, if the richer zamindars on the Nepal Frontier were permitted by 
Government to possess fire-arms, 


The case of Hriday Nath Bose. 


(c)—Jails. 


7. The following is taken from an article which the Bangavasi [Calcutta } 


Jail experiences of Aravinda 


of the 3rd J 4 | reproduces from the Supradbhat, 
Ghose. 


and in which Babu Aravinda Ghose describes his 
jail experiences :— 

I and my fellow accused were kept in sclitary cells, about 9 feet long 
by 5 feet and 6 inches wide. It ie only insubordinate and unruly convicts 
who are punished with solitary: imprisonment, and it is against the provisions 
of the Jail Code to inflict such punishment on under-tfrial prisoners. But then 
persons accused of swadeshi or Bande Mataram offences cannot claim the protec- 
tion of any rules and regulations, and so the police did with us just as they 
pleased. A dish and a cup were all the utensils that were allowed to each of us, 
This cup was like a member of the Indian Civil Service, intended to serve any 
and every purpose. It was meant for use in the water-closet, in the bath, and 
at meals, on which last occasion it was to serve a dual function, being used for 
holding our dd/ or vegetable curry, and also asa drinking-cup. It is only in an 
English Jail that one can find a thing like this cup, and it is invaluable as a 
means of making a man give up all ideas of cleanliness and purity. Solit 
confinement ceases to be a special punishment, if the person on whom it is 
inflicted is not deprived of all access to the human world and free air. So 
we were compelled to use the small cell in which we lived both as a latrine 
and a sleeping room. Each of us was given two shallow tar-painted bnckets, 
which used to be cleaned by the mehtar every morning and evening. But 
if anybody had to answer a call of nature during the day, he was 
obliged to put up with the foul smell of the excreta for the whole 
day. Our daily allowance of water was very small. As for drinking-water, 
I was eo a small bucket which used to be kept in the courtyard in front of 
my cell, and when grilled in the small and heated room in which I had to live, 
I used to feel thirsty, it was the water from this bucket, which the May sun did 
its best to make as uncomfortably warm as possible, with which I had to wet 
my throat. It never quenched my thrist, but only made me more thirsty. 
The Jail Doctor Babu wished very much to get me a better supply of water, 
but could not do anything for me at first; later on, however, he persuaded the 
head-jamadar to get me a kalsi. My bedding was composed of two blankets, 
one of which I used to lie down upon, and the other when rolled up used to 
serve as a pillow. This was by no means a comfortable bed to sleep in durin 
the hot weather, and much as I used to welcome a shower because of the coo 
air which it would bring with it, it used to inflict on me one great inconvenience, 
inasmuch as my narrow cell used to be in a flood whenever there were rains, 
and I had to go without sleep till the floor was dry again. The only. dry spot 
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within the room was where I had the latrine, but it was impossi 
near the two odorous baskets. Such treatment of under-teial hedge oy 
doubt reprehensible from a humanitarian point of view ; but I know too m i: 
of the English character to feel surprised at or sorry for it. All of us me 
were accused in the Bomb case wore respectable men, and some of us were in 
way inferior in rank and position to the highest men in England, Besides, 
the offence we were charged with was not felony or murder, but was an attempt 
to wage war on behalf of our country against the foreign officials, Then 
again, there was very little evidence against many of them, excepting that the 
police had arrested them on suspicion. To treat such men like common 
thieves and dacoits, to compel them to live on fare which even a beast would 
: not care to touch, and to make them suffer from hunger, thirst and the sun 
| and the rains, do not certainly enhance the glory of the British officials and the 
British nation. But possessed though they are of many a martial virtue, the 
English are regular shop-keepers in their dealings with their enemies. 
sores Soe. 8. The fact that Syed Fazlul Hosain Mohani, the editor of a Urdy 
_—. _.. ._ Journal of Lucknow, has lost nearly twelve seers 
BeBe yes — losing in weight during his incarceration in jail, from 
ee ee which he has been recently released, does not 
i & appear to the Howrah Hitaishs [Howrah of the 3rd July to redound to the 
credit of the Jail authorities of the United Provinces. 


The Samay [Calcutta] of the 2nd July writes:— 


@ Syed Fazl-ul-Hossain, the editor of the Urdu journal “ Maoda,” hag 
recently been released from jail after an imprisonment of a year. Owing to 
hard labour that he had to undergo in jail, he lost 12 seers in weight. 
The case clearly proves how pr‘soners of the editor class are treated in jail. 


(d)— Education. ) 


* Shanta 9, The Mihtr-o-Sudhakar [Calcutta] of the 2nd July writes :— 


ee : me It is the opinion of most educated Musalmans 

one te te lage interested in the educational progress of their 

tion among the Hindus and the community that that progress will be considerably 

re in proportion to accelerated, if the Government grant to the District 

Eee Boards for primary education be divided among 

the Hindus and the Muhammadans in proportion to the numerical strength 

of each community. For example, take the case of a district for which 

Government has allotted Rs. 20,000 for primary education, and in which a 

quarter of the whole population is Muhammadan. Now, if the money be 

divided among the Hindus and the Muhammadans in proportion to their 

numbér, then out of the allotted money Rs. 5,000 must be spent for the 

Muhammadan students, and Rs. 15,000 only for the Hindu students. Taking 

the number of the former stadents to be 5,000 and of the latter to be (0,000, 

the incidence of expenditure per head will be one rupee in the former case, 

and only four annas in the latter. In that case it will be the interest of the 

teachers of the Primary schools to secure Muhammadan students, because 

they will get Re. 1 each for such students; whereas, they will get only annas 4 

cc for Hindu students for their schools. It is, therefore, certain that in this 
ne way education among the Muhammadans may go on spreading. 


June 29th, 1609, 10. The Nihkar [Contai] of the 29th June publishes ee from beiier? 
me | sent by several persons contradicting, as rega 

Mico ad Baas ee - wee the * 5 tot mid pr vans of their places, the state- 

tion Departanent contradicted. ments made by the paper in its issue of the 8th 

June, accusing some of the lower Inspecting officers of the Education Depart- 

ment of forcing poor gurus to supply them with good articles of diet, and 0 

\ a obtaining money by fal sely reporting the existence of schools that have no 
eh} oe existence in fact. The journal says, in its defence, that it based its remarks 
51 | on a letter from a correspondent writing from Kanjia, and that the charge Ww 


| of a general character and not directed against any particular Education 
4 | Officer or officers, 


€. 2 ee eo | 
DaILy HrrTavant, 


11. Referring to the proposal to hold a Supplementary Entrance Examin- presiarggong 


ation for the benefit of the canditates who were 
‘ —_ og ow AD = pment unsuccessful at the last Entrance Examination, the 
pie Daily Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 3rd July writes :— 

The University authorities have acted wisely in deciding to hold the 
examination, and this shows their sympathy with the students. But as the 
case of those who were unsuccessful at the T'est examinations held in their 
respective schools, and could not, therefore, be sent up for the University 
examination, is equally hard, the University authorities ought to make the 
same concession to them also. There is still time to consider the matter, and 
it may be hoped that the authorities will allow them to appear at the 
examination. . 

12. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 2nd July appeals to the University _nrravanr, 
authorities to do something for the relief of those °"7*"™*'™ 
students who, having passed the Matriculation ' 
examination this year in the 2nd and 8rd divisions, and wishing to go in for ; 
the Science course, are being refused admission into the Colleges effiliated in | ‘ 
science under the operation of the new University Regulations laying down a 
maximum number of students in each class of a College. 


A University complaint. 


(f) — Questions affecting the land. 


8 13. The Birbhum Hitaishi [Birbhum] of the 2nd July strongly deprecates p,esnvu Arratent, ! | 
) eee . fresh settlement operations in Dumka on the Jy 2nd, 1909. Tae 
Settlement operations in Dumka round of the distressed condition of the people. i ie 
14. Referring to the alleged irregularities in the settlement operations | : ua 
in Midnapore, the Nthar (Contai} of the 19th Je lth. 100, | ia 
June writes :— | reat 
) We were under the impression that objections might be filed, at the time 
when the records were being prepared, under sections up to 103(a) of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, and subsequently under section 104(¢) about the rent. 
We are now told that many Revenue officers are deciding quite a new set of 
objections, and are still preparing new ‘haiians. Persons who did uot file any « fk 
objections about the possession of land when operations under sections up to eee 
section 103 were going on, nor took out parchas, or whose names are not to 1 Vite 
be found in khatians, are now filing fresh petitions under section 104, and the ihe 
Revenue officers are not only receiving their objections, but are including their Pei. 
names in fresh khatians. Under section 104 objection about the rent and Baiada. 
particulars entered in the parchas may he made, but no authority to fresh tad 
parchas is to be found inthe Act. Ifan entirely new shatian be prepared, ANE 
the landlord must remain ignorant about the rent of the tenant, and must there- Vee 
fore fail to offer any objections in regard to it, an arrangement which, besides i 
being equally disadvantageous both to the landlord and the tenant, is contrary 
to law. If parchas continue to be issued as long as the survey operations 
continue, when will the settlement ever come to a close ? 

The writer then quotes aathorities to show that persons whose names are 
not to be found in the shatzan rent-roll, are not at all entitled to make any 
objection whatever, and that the objections they make cannot be enquired rae 
into under section 104(¢). Such objections, though contrary tolaw, aretaking © ETE 
up much time and necessitating much aseless expenditure, nnd are, moreover, avi 
injurious to the interests of al] parties concerned. Early attention of the aii he 
authorities is invited to the matter, as the civil suits that must come up in eelie | 
consequence of these objections, will expose the Government to heavy costs dha 

- for nothing. 


The Midnapore Settlement. 
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(9)—Ratlways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


15. The Burdwan Sonfiomn LSueteee | of the 29th June writes :— 


he 3rd class passengers are the beckbone of Bozpwass . 
An inconvenience of Srd class the Railway Companies, but their grievances are not - June 20, 1600, 


tuilway passengers, at all attended to. Besides being packed up in the 
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: carriages, the middle-class gentlemen suffer great hardship when crowds of 


BuaRaT MITRA, 
July 3rd, 1909. 


BHARAT BANDHO, 
June 3th, 1909, 


BaNGAVASI, 


July Srd, 1909, 
etc. 


coolies putting on dirty clothes emitting bad smells, unhesitatingly ¢ 
jatar ve and sit by their side, with their baskets, spades and aa, "Cae 
separate accommodation for low class people be arranged for ? | 
16. The Bharat Mitra[ Calcutta) of the 3rd July, in describing the suffer. 
ing of the 3rd class passengers at the Howrah Railwa 
Station to which its editor paid a visit with a fow 
companions on a Saturday evening at about 7 P.M., says:—He saw a crowd near 
the automatic platform ticket machine, which did not work well, and sometimes 
deprived one of his money by failing to work. A railway man kept to watch 
the machine was being offered tips to work the machine in order to take ont 
tickets which however he declined to accept; but since the temptation is great 
resistence to it may be impossible after some time. The second stage was to 
get an entry to the platform through a narrow enclosure recently provided, 
Here the rush was great and the police, in order to control, made a free usc of 
its fists and batons. Several men received more or less injuries, The editor 
obtained entry to the platform through the kindness of a gentleman, but not 
before receiving a push and a blow. It was time for the Up-Express train to 
start. There is generally a very great rush of passengers by the evening 
trains. Some lower grade officers lock up the carriages after allowing some 
passengers to take their seats, and open them to the imploring passengers onl 
when their hands have been greased. Another dodge to earn a penny wit 
these officers is to visit carriages which contain more passengers than the 
number allowed for, to tell some of them to get down when the train 
is about to start, and allow them to remain there when they have paid. them 
something. ; 

A specific instance of a lad having paid an anna to get a seat is cited. 
Although for much of the suffering the passengers themselves are to blame, 
much is due to want of control over the subordinate employés of the Railway 
by their officers. , ” 

17. Referring’ to a dacoity committed in a goods train at Buxar, the 

: Bharat Bandhu (Calcutta) of the 30th June 
Dacoity in a railway train at oyclajms-— | 
wanes. _Is it not a disgrace to Government thata 
dacoity should be committed in broad day-light at a railway station like 
Buxar in the Britisn territory ? In the beginning of the English rule in this 
country, the Government pressed hard the Native Princes if there was any 
case of dacoity in any village in their territories. No dacoities are committed 
in those territories now. Seen ~ ~ 
18. A correspondent of the Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 8rd July 
complains against the insufficient accommodation 
and the want of drinking-water on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway during the last Rath Jatra festival. 
Numbers of passengers were packed in goods wagons, and many of them died 
of cholera on the way. ; 
Seeing the failure of the Bengal-Nagpur Raiiway to make proper ‘arrange- 
ments for carrying passengers for Puri and supplying them with water during 
the last Car festival, the Hindi Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 5th July asks 
if the native passengers are dogs and jackals to be treated in this way. Is the 
Railway asleep ? 


Howrah Station complaints. 


Allegations against the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. 


Mruir-o-SupHacag, 19. The Mihir o-Sudhakar [ Calcutta} of the 2nd July writes :— 


July 2nd, 1909, 


a The proposal to bridge the Ganges. at Sara 18 
preauisition of land for the Sara poing to be an accomplished fact. As the bridge 
r line, after passing through the village of Kshemu- 
diyar, will pass over two extensive fertile and cultivated tracts, one at Charam0 
Karimpur, in pargana Islampur, under tauzi No. 2935 of the Nadia Collec- 
torate, and the other at Namjad Bahirchar, under tauzi No. 1725 of the Pabna 
Collectorate, about 5 or 7 thousand bighas of land in those two chars have been 
marked out for acquisition. There is not a single piece of land in the locality 
so fertile as those marked out, and most of the cultivators of the neighbouring 
villages of Kshemirdiyar, Ramkrishnapur and five or six other villages 
maintain themselves with crops raised. in those chars. If those lands be 
acquired by Government for the purpose- of the bridge, then the means of 
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livelihood of about four or five thousand people will be entirely lost, the more 
so because those poor cultivators have no suitable place in the locality, except 
those two chars, where to grow their crops. 

No doubt the Government will pay compensations for the loss of the 
lands, but most of the money thus received will go to zamindars, the poor 
raiyats only getting small shares with which it will be totally impossible for 
them to get lands sufficient for the maintenance of their families, the reason 
being that now-a-days lands are very dear and at the same time very difficult 
to be had. Besides, it is not improbable that the zamindars and the raiyats 
will have to seek redress in Law-Courts over the matter of compensation, the 
result being the total ruin of the poor raiyats. 

The raiyats will not suffer much mischief, and there will 0 my be no 
need of acquiring all the lands in the chars on both sides of the Padma, if the 
bridge be constructed over pillars from the boundaries of Charamokarimpur, 
the western limit of the proposed bridge line, to the other side of the Padma. 

On the southern side of the bridge only -5 or 6 rasts of land have been 
marked out for acquisition, but on the northern side about 2 miles of land 
have been thus marked out. It may be expected that if only a small piece of 
land be considered sufficient on the southern side, the same area of land will 
also be sufficient on the other side. But more land than that is actually 
necessary, is being marked out, and a large number of poor raiyats are going to 
lose all their possessions, If the same area of land be acquired on the northern 
side as on the southern side, many yes raiyats may be saved. Besides, if the 
proposed quarters for the officers and coolies connected with the construction 
work of the bridge be erected on the railway lands at old Damukdia 
and Golapnagar, then most of the best lands belonging to the raiyats may 
be saved, 

20. Referring to the suit for damages brought by a book-seller of 

Bomba inst the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Rai way on the ground of having sustained 
injuries in a collision on that line caused by the 
negligence of the Company’s servants, the Zirhut Samachar [Muzafferpore } 
of the Ist July observes that in most cases the poor travellers by rail 
do not demand any damages owing to their ignorance, and therefore urges 
on the Government the necessity of making a rule providing for payment of 
damages to the sufferers by the Directers of the Railways, 


The Hindi Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 5th July says something to 
the same effect. 


Damage suit against the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 


(h—) General. 


21. The Sanjivans | Calcutta] of the lst July, in an article headed “The 
Repressive Policy,’’ writes :— 
We never broke the law, nor do our country- 
men like unconstitutional methods. Why, then, should there bea policy of 
repression, and one persecution after another? Perhaps it is inthe nature 
of man that those among them who are powerful are most reluctant to 
admit any wrong done by them, or to redress it, On the other hand, they 
try to quell unrest by adopting repressive measures; but such a course has 
never, in the history of the world, repressed a national awakening. It is 
true that we are weak and have no unity among us; but as God has awakened 
the new spirit in us, it can never die. Our countrymen are not afraid of 
any persecution; the power that was so long lying dormant in them has now 
been roused, new aspirations have filled their heorte and the Brahma (the 
Eternal Being) has manifested itself in every heart. Who is now to 
repress this awakening? It has therefore been noticed thut neither oppression 
nor deportation has been able to put an end to the national life. It would 
have been better if what was clear from the replies to questions asked in 
arliament, namely, that the swadeshi agitation was one of the reasons for 
deporting Babus Krishna Kumar Mitra, Aswini Kumar Dutt and seven other 
peotiemen of Bengal, had been avowed in plain terms, But we ask: Has the 
Cvernment been able to destroy the swadeshi by deporting these gentlemen, 


The policy of repression. 


TIRHUT SAMACHAR, 
July ist, 1909, 
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or to kill the new spirit now pervading the country? Aswini Babu and Satis 


Babu are both under confinement, and yet the big District Conference at 

of Jhalakati was held? The meeting of the Khulna District creerenadhandnen tm 
held at Bagerhat. So, the swadeshi is not to be killed, and the new spirit is er 
to be suppressed by the repressive policy. What do the resolutions passed at 
the Jhalakati meeting, none of which makes any prayer to the Government 
show? It is true that under the present circumstances we cannot discard 
the help of Government totally—in fact most of us have to approach it on 
personal matters; but it is quite natural for our countrymen to hold that the 


also 


country ought not to be made to lose its self-respect by making petitions to the 


Government in meeting assembled, in view of the fact how it has ignored yg 
in various ways. Now, who is the person who has roused this idea in the minds 
of the people? Though Lord Morley has himself admitted that the parttion 
of Bengal was a great injustice done to the people, yet the measure has not 
been reversed. The Government will throw us into the prison as rebels 
if we speak a word against it when under a severe mental anguish; or, if we 
demand the right to administer the country, it will dart a frown on us. On the 
other hand, if we remain silent, the Government will declare that agitation 
against the partition of Bengal has stopped, that the people have been 
satisfied, and tkat they have no more grievancec. With what hopes in 
their hearts then are our countrymen tosend petitions toGovernment? A work 
done by one standing on one’s own legs is a true work done; and now our 
countrymen have learnt to rely on their own selves, andthe Brahma having 
manifested itself within them, they are fully entitled to improve their 
country. The Government is going on increasing its oppression, {but this 
is only the beginning, and we must remember that the good of the 
country cannot be gained very cheaply. In order that the country may 
be roused, we must give up selfishness, happiness and peace, and must 
suffer insults. Our countrymen have realised this fact, and therefore they 
have been sticking to their swadesht vow and to their desire to do good 
to the country, even in the face of insults and opprossions. The policy of 
repression was never able to kill nationalism in any country ; it was unsuccessful 
in England and America, aud is being tried in vain in Russia. We have 
learnt how to suffer, and shall cling to the bright banner of national life by 
suffering all sorts of humilation. Patriotism is no longer a matter of luxury 
with our countrymen ; it is now considered to possess the sanctity of religion. 
The country is no longer a realm of fancy to them, but they have learnt to 
adore it as ‘*My goddess, my object of worship, my Heaven, my country.” 
Therefore the repressive policy will never be able to put obstacles in the way 
of the national awakening. 

In an article under the heading ‘Heartfelt thoughts,” the Bangabandhu 
[Calcutta] of the 22nd June writes :— 

No Bengali will willingly forget the memory of the three long years 
which have just passed over the land of Bengal, which has during this period 
been persecuted by the ruling power. If a man suffers any pain he never 
forgets it, Besides, if the pain is caused by an agency from which he 
expected comfort and consolation, he feels it all the more keenly. It the 
rulers give the people pain, they cannot possibly derive any comfort therefrom. 
No pain can be removed simply by the word of mouth; for, if that were 
the case, half the unrest and discontent of the world would have been things 
of the past. 

Kritish rulers of India, it was on an evil day that you divided Bengal 
into twain, simply to gratify an insiguifttant fancy of yours. Millions 
of your distressed Indian subjects prayed piteously before your proud throne, 
but you were too arrogant to listen to them. You proceeded to lose the 
heartfelt devotion of the entire Bengali nation only for the sake of fixing 
the boundaries of a Province. You trampled under foot the people who ha 
placed implicit faith in you, and had taken you for their most sincere friends. 

Alas for you, wise and calculating English officials! We have never 
found you possessing the tact which can conquer the hearts of youl 
subjects. The people used to consider you as their kings, and not as mere 
collectors of taxes; and that is why they expected your higher authorities 
to redress the wrong and injustice which you committed. But high or low, 
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one of you has, by your cruel strokes, made it clear to the people of India 
that va lt Pron f it your first por to keep them contented, You take 
‘axes from this vast empire, and only know well how to realise taxes and 
ty wield the iron rod of rule. You havé all along considered the empire from 
a commercial, and not from an imperial, point of view. 

In a kingdom in which the interests of the rulers and of the ruled are 
one and the same, the rulers do their best to raise the people and to promote 
their comforts and happiness. But in a kingdom where the object of the 
rulers is to govern the subjects and drain their wealth only for the sake of 
advancing the interests of their (the rulers’) own nation, the rulers never care to 
do anything for the peoples’ good unless it serves their own purpose. In such 
a case friendly relations between the rulers and the ruled will be maintained 
only so long as the latter allow the former to drain their wealth freely. 

If, therefore, the half-dead power of the people is aroused to the con- 
sciousness that this draining of the country’s wealth is dragging it down to 
ruin, and if this knowledge leads the popular power to set itself up in lawful 
obstruction against foreign trade, the facts only prove that the people have 
not lost their vital energy. Consequently, the degree of success that is attained 
by the swadeshi agitation, will be a measure of the growth of the national life 
in Bengal. If this clashes against your interests, you foreign traders, there 
isno help for it. For it is you who have aroused this sleeping power—it 
is you who by the education you havs given to the Indians, taught them the 
advantages and the glory of liberty as it exists in the West. 


When a great nation is aroused it is impossible to keep it in check simply 
by frowns or by deceit. How can it be possible for human power, insignifi- 
cant as it is, to keep down a power which has been aroused by the sacred call 
of God ? So long as we keep within the bounds of justice and righteousness 
and work with the firm conviction that the deliverance of our eountry is our 
first duty, we need not have anything to fear. But, if while working 
for our country, we unexpectedly incur the anger of our rulers, and they 
begin to persecute us harder and harder, we must gladly submit to 
that, thinking it as nothiug else but an ordeal which the Mother wishes us 
to pass through. 


Can you tell us who ought to be held responsible if the persecuted people 
grow discontented on account of the failure of your Governors to deal out 
impartial jnstice ? If at an auspicious moment the people, whom you want to 
ksep under the spell of illusion for ever, is awakened, it does not become a 
liberty-loving nation like you to retard their progress. For the votaries of 
liberty to fcel jealous at others’ improvement, shows nothing but narrow- 
mindedness, due to a temporary blindness. : 


Proud of the possession of power, English Magistrates have quartered 
Police forces all over Bengal, engaged detectives, and have frightened and 
startled the inoffensive people. In their attempts to run down theives and 
dacoits, Police officers are committing forgeries and frauds, and are not 
hesitating to do anything however bad if it may be, Even the highest men of 
the land, to whose feet the whole country feel proud to render homage, are 
being harassed and persecuted simply on the strength of reports made against 
them by half-educated policemen whose salaries do not exceed ten rupees a 
month 1 Innocent youths whom you charged with the offence of dacoity and 
cast into prison tied in chains, have come out of the prison and stand before 
the world free from all guilt. Whocan say whether some at least of these 
innocent men would not have to pass the best part of their lives within the 
stone walls of the prison-house ? Who, again, can say that some of those who 
have been found guilty and convicted do not owe their punishment to the 
clever machinations of your worthy Police officers? How many of the 
conspiracies, frauds and forgeries perpetrated by the police have Judges been 
able to detect ? ony 


Can you, O English officials who are fond of the exercise of power, possibly 
expect that the men, who have come out of Aajut after suffering the greatest 
hardships for a long time, should have much love—or auy love at all-for the 
Indian Bureaucracy? If any innocent young man have happened to be 
sentenced to life-long imprisonment owinz to the conspiracy of your Police 
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officers, how much good do you think should come upon you: ks. | 
sighs reach the throne of the Lord/of the universe oT, Mate a oP hae 
father, the heart-rending lamentations of his mother, the wailings of be 
brothers and sisters, and the silent tears of his devoted wife will, by the dee z 
of Providence, cause a current of despair to flow under the foundations a 
your empire. See: : 

The reform scheme can never serve as an emolient for the deep and 
painful scre which has been caused in the hearts of the people by the 
cruelty of some inexperienced English officials who are intoxicated with the 
possession of power. This Reform Scheme of yours, which is absolute] 
without any substance, is only an attempt to whitewash the blackness of your 
tule. There is nothing in it but a trick and a treat of words, and, as such 
the people will not accept it as a valuable gift. ens 

We cannot admire your wisdom if you have allowed yourselves to be 
taken in by adulations of men who have lauded your Reform Scheme right 
up to the skies simply with the object of pleasing you. Know it for certain 
that you have been able to satisfy the people only as much as you have 
granted concessions to them. ‘lhose who wish for Swaray will never be 
satisfied with the lollipop which your clever hand is holding out to them, 
If, however, you think that the people feel themselves gratified to obtain this 
a and unsubstantial concession, you are only deceiving yourselves 
wilfully. 

Foreign white officials! Do not let the possession of the sovereignty of 
this vast empire make you forget the Ruler of the universe; do rot forget 
that under the decree of that Supreme Lord truth alone will triumph for 
over; do not forget that injustice, persccution and repression can never be 
triumphant; do not forget that an empire can never be made secure by 
repression and the draining of its wealth, but that it requires something else— 
a thing which can conquer the hearts of the people, and which is called 
Humanity. 

paar 22. The Hindustian [Calcutta } of the 3rd July writes :— 
— eee ) Wken Regulation III of 1818 was enacted, it 
nr was justified on various grounds. India was then 
under the terror of France; the Mahrattas were not totally quelled and Ranjit 
Singh was making gigantic preparations to meet the English. Sikh and 
Mahratta armies were ready to fight with the English, and many Generals 
who had served under Napoleon and taken refuge in various parts of India 
after the French Revolution, were giving proofs of their prowess as leaders 
of those armies. India was then full of plots against the English, the rebels 
were not properly punished, and the English had to pass their days in warfare. 
The enactment of a law to deport people without trial was, therefore, no 
matter of wonder at that time, but the measure cannot be applied now, 
when those causes have ceased to exist. Is it simply because a law which 
is revolting to the principles of justice, morality and religion, has not been 
repealed that it is being made use of, and will be made use of in future? 


The Dainik Chandrika {Calcutta} of the 28th June writes that the irritation 
which Viscount Morley is displaying at Mr. Mackarness’s and _ his friends 
questions in Parliament regarding the deportations, is of hopeful augury ; for 
his Lordship is a man possessing a tender heart, and if he is not indifferent 
like Mr. Balfour or the other Conservative leaders to this question, he may be 
confidently expected to release the deportees soon, 


Continuing, the paper writes that Viscount Morley in his recent Oxford 
speech expressed regret at the indifference of the English public to matters 
Indian, and yet he gets angry if Indian topics are discussed too mnch in the 
House of Commons. Evidently, then, what his Lordship wants is that his fellow- 
countrymen should look at Tidia with the eyes of Lord Minto and bimseli— 
he does not attach any value to the experiences acquired by Members of Parlia- 
ment at first hand in India. Indeed, from his sneering remark ‘‘ They are 
more Indian thau the Indians themselves,” it appears how very much angry bis 
Lordship is with men whose only fault, after all, is that they are imitating the 
attitude which he bimself took up some years ago in opposing & Conservative 
administration coercing Ireland. 
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The Hitvarta ys of the Ist July contains B substantial repro- 
duction of the article of the Hitavadi of the 25th June, noticed in paragraph 
33 of the Report for the week ending the 8rd July 1909. 


The Bangabandhu (Calcutta } of the 29th June writes thus in reference to the 


deportations i 


How will ‘ grand-father” Morley, living as he doesacross “ seven seas and 
thirteen rivers,” or the Viceroy, leading a pleasant life in his mountain arbour, 
realise how very angry the people of the country have come to be. at this 
oppressive, arbitrary and improper act ? We feel that quite well. The Indian 
ig now awake—awake with the pure rays of a new dawn. You are gradually 
coming to fill the Indian with hetred by showing him blood-red angry eyes. 
Considering how you are meting out to those worthy sons of India who have 
been deported the mean treatment accorded ‘to thieves and dacoits, can the 
Indians, if they are worthy sons of the motherland, pass their days in peace, 


without being made infuriate with anxiety and pain? The pathetic letter 


which our friend Sachindra Prasad Basu has written to his dear sister from 
within Rawalpindi Jail, has been published. Who is there so low as to 
resemble a dog; so hard as to resemble a stone; who after reading that 
accuunt of the acute and intolerable bodily and mental pain of that well- 
educated, intelligent Bengali, born of a respectable family, will not cherish in 
his heart a feeling of particular loathing for those officials, who, committing 
the utmost tyranny, are consuming inch by inch in the heat those worthy sons 
of Bengal, keeping them without trial in the fortresses of the United 
Provinces and the Punjab Frontier, tracts pre-eminently and intolerably hot. 


The Nayak [Calcutta] ef the 4th July writes :— 

For what offence is Aswini Kumar, who has been nursed in the lap of 
luxury and used to dainty fare all his life, compelled now to live on wretched 
diet? For what offence is that child and worshipper of nature, who has been 
accustomed for many years to'revel in the charming scenery of hills during 
the summer months, now shut out of nature’s free light and air and cooped up 
in a narrow prison? For what offence is he debarred from the management 
of the ec which, simple and unostentatious as has been his life, 
he owns 


The Bir Bharat [Calcutta] of the 4th July publishes the substance of Babu 
Aswini Kumar Dutt’s reply to his nephew’s letter, in which Aswini Babu 
complains of the hardships he is being made to suffer in matter of diet and open 
air exercise in the Lucknow Jail in which he is confined. The paper says 
that the health of Babu Sham Sunder Chakravarty in the Thayatmyo Jail in 
Burma is also deteriorating. When arrangements were made to give allow- 
ances to the family members of the deportees, it was hoped that the latter would 
be treated properly, but in this the people are disappointed, for the deportees 
are being treated like dacoits, etc. 


<3. Referring to the suppression of the Swadesh Baudhav Samiti of 
: Barisal, the Sanjivani [Calcutta] of the Ist July 
Md ig poatr _ of the Swadesh writes :-— 
andhav Samiti of Barisal. ‘ : 

No just and intelligent man can say, after 
reading the report published by the Samiti, that-it fell under the evil eyes of 
Government for taking part in evil doings. The condpct of the Swadesh 
Bandhav Samiti must be reprehensible indeed, if autonomy be a matter of 
condemnation, if teetotaliam be asin, if decision of cases by arbitration be 
unlawful and unjust, and if the giving of food to famished people be a sinful 
act. How are then the people to believe that the Government officials or the 
Viceroy living on the heights of the hills have done an immense good to the 
people by suppressing the Samiti? The Government officials must either 
Justify the action of the Police officers by enlightening the general public of 
the offences committed by the Samity, after translating the papers belonging 
to it, or they must have the courage of admitting their error and of re-establish- 
ing it. One who has the boldness to admit one’s mistakes, is a true hero, 
Cannot our British Government show the same true heroism? If it cannot, it 
will not be able to command the respect of its subjects, even by suppressing 
hundreds of such Samities. 
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The Swadesh Bandhav Samiti of Barisal, says the Aiitvarta [Caleutta} of 
the lst July, was ea immediately after the passing of the Suppressi 0 
of Unlawful Assembles Act. A report of tbe good work done by he fon 
has lately been published.: An association like this should have been abolished 
by the order of the Governor-General? Who is to receive the curses of th e 
who received assistance for the Samiti? Is the object of Lord’s Minto = 
Morley to reduce the agitation in the country by acts like these? How ‘i ” 
the Government define sedition? Is the fseding of the hungry or clothin a 
the naked an act of sedition in the eyes of the Government? Are the wane 
‘the good of the people” and “ sedition ” synonymous terms in India ? 

24. Under the heading ‘‘The corruption of the police,” the Hitvarig 
st tans or [Calcutta] of the 1st July bas the following :— 
oo _ There was a rumour about Lord Minto’s 

resigning his office, which has now been contradicted 
by the Statesman, which has outdone the Englishman in bearing grudge 
towards the Indians. God save us from such friends. If Lord Minto js 
resigning because of the hackling to which His Excellency was subjected about 
the deportations in Parliament, we do not care if he gives up his appointment, 

25. The Bir Bharat [Calcutta] of the 4th July has an article headed 

a kis ‘The Arms Act” from which the following extracts 
are taken :— 

Providence has gifted the brutes with strength, nails, teeth, etc.. 
for their self-defence, and man with intelligence in addition to hands and 
feet for the same purpose. A ruler cannot deprive his subjects of what 
they regard as means of self-defance provided by Nature. In France, swords 
revolvers, etc., are made use of at the slightest provocation, but the Government 
of the country never thinks of disarming its people, simply because it would 
not only be unjust, but barbarous too, to do so. Keen the Geseramans of an 
uncivilised or a half-civilised country considers it unjust to deprive its people 
of their means of self-defence. Do not the Anglo-Indians, who have been 
holding out the threat of Russain methods, know that no Arms Act is in force 
in the Russian territories, except perhaps in three or four localities which are 
notorious for their turbulence? Wedo notknow why the peace-abiding Indians, 
who have their belief in Fate, have been bound hand and fcot by the 
iron chain of the Arms Act: will any Englishman undertake to give 
a correct answer to this question? We believe that the English have 
no confidence in the fidelity of the Indians, and have therefore taken the 
precaution to protect themselves by depriving us of arms, although they dare 
not express it frankly for fear of being called cowards. The Anglo-Indians 
and their flatterer the £uglishman have been telling us that ‘they have 
conquered India with the sword, and will retain it with the sword”, The 
Anglo-Indians may boast of their prowess, but readers of history know how 
India came under the subjection of the English. Another plea for 
depriving the pe ple of arms is that they might be dangerous in their hands, 
being not yet properly civilised, andthe case of Red-Indians is quoted m 
support of the above statement; but no English hostorian has recorded of the 
Indians having tried to kill one another when they were allowed to possess 
arms. The Anglo-Indians have also advanced a theory that since the British 
Government has undertaken to protect the life and op indy of the people, the 
latter do .not stand in need of arms; but this is also an empty boast, for 
the Indians know how difficult it isfur them to protect themselves from the 
attacks of the dacoits, who have become so numerous of late. The police has 
not been able to arrest even one gang of them. When a dacoit is arrested by & 
private individual and handed over to the police, all that they do is that they 
make him an approver to catch hold of the other members, If the people were 
provided with arms, they might put down the dacoits ; but the officials boasting 
of their civilisatisn have bound the people in chains and let the dacoits plunder 
them, Have the Indians not been reduced to the condition of the old woma! 
who told Mahmud of Ghazni to keep only so much of his dominion 4s he coul 
rule properly, It behoves the Government therefore to allow the people o 

such places to keep arms as are — to frequent attacks of the daccits  0F a 


ean not be protected by the police, and thereby show that it is a civilis 
Government. 


ed 


26. The Datly Hitavads [Calcutta] of the 5th July wonders from where 
the Pioneer can possibly have got, its information 
ae ears that the Reforms are disapproved of by most of 
the able administrators of India, One would think, says the paper, that the 
Pioneer has the knowledge of all that takes place in official circles, But if Indian 
administrators were really against the Reforms, what has made them shut their 
mouths so long? We believe it is the impartial justice that is now being 
dealt out by the High Court, and the exposure of police scandals that have 
caused a flutter among the lords of the Indian administration who fear from all 
this a lessening of the powers they nowenjoy. Naturally, therefore, they look 
upon the Reforms as a menace to their own irresponsible power, the possession 
of which has made them so arrogant. 
To the Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the Ist July, the day on which the Reform 
Scheme will be introduced in India will be an unlucky day for the Hindus, 


27. The Alpanch [Bankipore] of the 2nd July thanks Government for 


Bihar land-ho'ders’ membership 9 kindness shown to the land-holders of Bihar 


in the Legislative Council. iving them a chance to select a member 


of their own to represent their interest in the 
Legislative Council of Bengal; but regrets that the claims of the Musalmans 
should have heen intentionally ignored by Government on this occasion. 


28. Referring to the London assassinations, the Daily Hiéavadi [Calcutta } 
of the 5th July writes :— 

We have always condemned such assassinations, 
and we say again that no noble and virtuous 
project can be carried out with the help of sin, 
Besides, for a subjugated and fallen nation to take to sinful ways, means its 
utter ruin. No Hindu supports secret murders and anarchism which have 
been imported into this country from the West. It is only a few young men 
who have adopted only the evil side of Western civilisation who are committing 
all these assassinations, We must, however, ask our rulers not to persecute 
the entire nation for the guilt of afew members of it. Let our rulers take 
every lawful step to eradicate anarchism, but do not let them punish the 
innocent and the guilty indiscriminately. Persecution drives both the 
innocent and the guilty into the same fold, with the result that men who are 
naturally peace-loving become gradually tools in the hands of anarchists. 


29. The Bangavasi (Calcutta, of the 3rd July 
ee says that the secret way in which the Midnapore 
inquiry is being conducted has filled the public ie | with all sorts of fear 
and suspicion. 

The Samay (Calcutta) of the 2nd July says that it is perfectly clear, 
from the manner in which the Midnapore affair is being enquired into, that 
instead of proceeding with the matter in a way which would have satisfied 
the people, the Government is bent upon exonerating certain officials from 
the charges laid against them. 

«The Daily Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 2nd July writes :— 


The present-day Civilians come out to this country after passing a 
competitive examination, remain here for a number of years as exiles ina 
strange land, and then return to their own country with the money they have 
earned. ‘They care nothing for this country or its people, their whole energies 
being devoted to the performance of the routine duties of their office and to the 
advancement of their own interests, for the sake of which they can do many 
things. It is idle to explain to them the greatness and the glories of the land of 
India, for their thoughts and ideas are not to go beyond the office desk and the 
laws and regulations that are in force. ‘They consider themselves as belonging 
to an order of beings superior to that of ordinary Englishmen, and they are 
*0 proud of their own rank that they look upon India as pliant clay in their 
hands. Most of them consider the black Indians, whether educated or 
uneducated, as quite insignificant men. To expect from such a class of men 
the indemnity, for which the Raja of Norajole applied to the Commissioner of 
the Burdwan Division and the Joint-Magistrate of Midnapore, is therefore quite 
idle. If all that we hear be true, we must say that Mr. Macpherson does not 
possess the liberal ideas which alone make a man competent to be a ruler. It 
was natural for the Raja to feel nervous at the su) pena which was served upon 
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him. It was only a short time ago that he was put through all sorts of indjor: 
simply because an insignificant Sub-Inspector of Police had suspected hn enity, 
an anarchist, although he belongs to the highest and most ancient house in 
Midnapore, Considering that a petty Daroga could put him to so much trouble 
he was naturally afraid to come before, or to incur the displeasure of, the Com. 
missioner, who occupies a much higher position than the Daroga does, So 
before opening out his heart to the Commissioner, he wanted to be assured that no 
harm would come upon him if he frankly spoke his mind. But.the representa. 
tive of the Sovereign did not have the courage to give him such an assurance, and 
consequently all that the Raja knows must for ever remain a secret with him. 
Moreover, the other witnesses who have given evidence before the Commissioner 
and have made many an allegation against a certain Police officer, will very 
likely come to trouble, unless they can substantiate the allegations by proofs, 
After all this no respectable man will dare give frank evidence before the 
Midnapore inquiry. One is, therefore, constrained to say that the Midnapore 
inquiry will end either ina farce or in an official whitewashing. Is it not 
strange that the powerful British Raj should not dare to grant the indemnity 
prayed for by the Raja of Narajole? Is it at all possible to carry on the work 
of administration creditably so long as timid Civilians like the Commissioner of 
Burdwan and the Joint-Magistrate of Midnapore are considered fit to be rulers 
of the people? 

The Burdwan Sanjivani | Burdwan] of the 29th June says that one is 
convinced of the good intentions of the Government on reading the instruc: 
tions issued to the Commissioner ns to the scope of the inquiry into the 
Midnapore case. It is the belief of the paper, from reports received by it, 
that Mr. Macpherson has also been conducting the inquiry most impartially. 

30. The Hitavadi | Calcutta] of the 2nd July in announcing that the 
departmental inquiry into the Barrah case has 


Th B h : : ; - ° . + 
0 eee closed, remarks that it is immaterial how the 


inquiry is conducted, so long as the following points are elucidated, viz., the 


methods used by the police to secure evidence ; whether any of the accused 
were wrongfully kept for more than six months in a murderer’s cell ; how much 
Government has spent in connexion with this case; whether the police have 
furnished accounts of this expenditure, and whether the police did anything 
improper in getting up this case. Nothing short of satisfactory replies to these 
queries will satisfy the public. Let tke Viceroy see that this inquiry does not 
turn out to be a farce. 

31. Continuing its article on “‘ The Government of Eastern Bengal and 

The Eastern Pearal Govern, oum™mman etuployes ” [see Report on Native 
ment and Musalman aeehepia, eg Papers for the 19th June 1909, paragraph 31], 
the Mihir-o-Sudhakar [Calcutta] of the 2nd July 

writes :— 

Two Hindus have recently been appointed to the copying department of 
the Judge’s Court at Barisal as registered apprentices, one of them being the 
brother-in-law of Chand Mohan Babu, a Pleader of Barisal, and the other 4 
mohurrir who is an old and gray-headed man serving under Gonesh Babu, the 
Pleader. So long all the vacancies in the office were being filled up by relatives 
and kinsmen of the employés there, but now the patronage has been extended to 
the relatives and dependants of Pleaders as well, In the present case, too, the 
claims of one Syed Wajed Ali, who has passed the Middle- English examination 
and read up to the Entrance standard, and who was recommended by such 
distinguished men as the Nawab of Shaistabad, Maulvi Hemayet Uddin, the 
leader of the Muhammadan community, and Deputy Magistrate Mr. Abdul 
Latif, were ignored in favour of these two Hindus, simply to please the said 
Hindu pleaders. What is the reason for this ? 

Since the publication of Mr. Lyon’s Circular some ten permanent copyists 
and fifteen registered apprentice copyists have been appointed in the Civil 
Court at Barisal; but out of so many appointments, only one apprenticeship 
has been given to a Muhammadan named Muhammad Hatem. The duties of 
copyists require only a knowledge of Bengali, and one who has read up to the 
Entrance standard has more than sufficient qualification for such pos‘s Why 
then are not Musalmans who have many such qualified people in their commu. 
nity appointed to the copying department when vacancies occur? Are W° 
to understand that the Government Circular promising to give preference to the 
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Muhammadan candidate for a post when 6 Hindu and a Muhammadan of equal 
qualification offer themselves for service, was one which was never meant to be 
acted upon? A Muhammadan youth named Hasmat Ah, who was turned out 
as half-educated by Mr. Cargill when he applied for an acting apprenticeship, 
‘3; now serving in the Criminal office in the subdivision of Bhola with great 
credit to himself. One Munshi Feazlal Karim, who was driven out after a 
service of 6 or 7 years for no fault at all, but simply to make room for the 
no better qualified son of a sheristadar of the Munsif's court, is now serving 
most creditably as a clerk of the Deputy Inspector of the Sadar schools of 
Barisal on a salary of Rs. 25 per month, and may soon get appointed an 
Assistant Sub-Iuspector by dint of his abilities. The said Wajed Ali, who 
was not found competent even for an apprenticeship in the copying depart- 


ment, is now performing his duties most satisfastorily as a mohurrir in the 


Settlement office of Barisal. These three young men could never have 
been appointed to the posts which they are now holding, if they were 


incompetent. Why then were applications from qualified Musalmans re- 
jected, and one of them even turned out for good from the office in which 


he was? If these cases be not enquired into, and if no remedy be found for 
them, the Musalman public will consider that the Government is not prepared 
to protect them. 

Referring to several ‘* monstrous pieces of injustice,” as they are styled by 
the paper, committed at Shillong, the Mihir-o-Sudhakar [Calcutta] of the 2nd 
July writes :-— 

(1) Some time ago a post fell vacant in the office of the Legal Remem- 
hrancer, and it was advertised that a Muhammadan candidate, if available, 
would be appointed to fill the vacancy. But though a qualified Muhammadan 


e was available, yet the post was at last conferred on a relative of Govinda Babu, 
s the Head-clerk. The office is at present without a single Muhammadan, and is 
e full of people related to the Head-clerk. 

) (2) There was a vacancy in the office of the Sanitary Commissioner, but 
cd. no one was informed of the fact. Several persons coming to know of it on 
h inquiry, submitted their applications, which were all suppressed by the Head- 
re clerk, In some cases he even said that there was no vacancy at all. But 
1g it was found out, at last, that ho had managed to have the post conferred on 
Se his son, who had read only up to the 6th class of a school. Why were not 
ot the applications from qualified Musalman candidates for the post put up ? 

Fl (3) It is a standing order of Government that both father and son cannot 
n serve in the same office, but one feels astounded to notice a breach of the 
\) rule in the office of the Lieutenant-Governor himself. While such is the case 
L there, who is to enquire about the state of affairs in other offices? If the 

y Chief Serctary feels it his duty to provide for Ananda Babu’s son, he can do 
of it in another office very easily. 
the vt) Lhe Translation Bureau is a new establishment of Government. 
gg rere was a vacancy in this office, but no announcement was made of the 
the a At first a Muhammadan from the Secretariat Office was deputed there 
ans or three months, but as soon as the work in the office began to g> on 
1 to apparel a Hindu from elsewhere was brought in to fill the post. Nowit may 
the : asked what was the fault of the Muhammadan that he should have thus 
ta vig deprived of the post? The Hindu had no University qualifications but 
ook : -” one of the friends of the Bara Babu. His friendship with the Bara 
the avu, then accounts for his appointment. It is said that the Bara Babu 
saul as many curious qualifications, but we have no intention to dwell on those 
nail matters here, We only want to know why the post carrying a salary of 

A ag per month was not advertised, or why the local union was not apprised 
yists for th vacancy? Again, why was not the Muhammadan who filled the post 
Ax wil ive months and organised the office, appoiated permanently? The said 
shin a Mamedan was a failed B.A., and then drew a salary of Rs, 60 per 
es of aaa, He had served the Government for four years, sometimes doing 
"the He ential work. But his rival candidate had no University qualifications 
vhy : on drew Rs. 50 per month. Besides, he never did any confidential 
ymu- tk. The only consideration in his favour was that he had served the 


*vernment for 12 years. Again, there is not a single Muhammadan in the 
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whole office; and as the Government did not confer a post on one of th 
who was fully qualified, the Musalmans have reasons to fool heart-broken sa 

32. Referring to the appointment of the new Advocate-Genera] th 

Nayak (Calcutta) of the 6th July writes:..’ 

The Calcutta High Court is concerned on) 
with law cases of Bengal; and those Barristers who have gained experience iy 
the country will understand such cases better than an English Barrister 
practising in England, however eminently learned he may be. Therefore the 
action of the Government in importing a Barrister from England to fill the 
post of Advocate-General of Bengal has been most unwise, and at the same 
time evinces its disrespect for the Calcutta Bar. 

The Daily Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 6th July disapproves of the appoint. 
ment of a Barrister without local experience to the Advovate-Generalship of 
Bengal at a troublous time like the present. 

33. Expressing its surprise at, and strong disapproval of, the rumoured 
conversion of the office of the Government Transla- 
tors in Madras into a department of the Police, the 
Howrah Hitavsit [Howrah] of the 3rd July says 
that this is a proof of the fondness of the Government for the police, 
If things go on like this, one may soon expect the Principalship of 
; er College to be filled up by a Deputy Superintendent of 

olice. 

34. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 3rd July, in referring to the state- 
ment recently published by the Delhi Morning 
Post about the humiliation of two Indian Princes 
travelling by rail at the hands of a British officer, 


The new Advocate-General. 


The office of the Government 
Translators Madras. 


Alleged high-handedness of a 
Military officer. 


asks :— 


(a) Why and how has this affair come to be hushed up? 
(5) How has this barbarous official been punished ? 
te What has Government done to allay the discontent caused to the 
Princes and their friends by this incident ? 
(d) Would it not have been better to punish the guilty officer publicly 
and thereby appease public feeling on this subject ? 
(¢) What is Government doing to make the recurrence of such incidents 
impossible ? 

The Dainik Chandrika [Calcutta] of the 28th June, in referring to the 
samo case, writes :— 

This report does not surprise us. Everybody knows how arrogant some 
British officers are. Lord Curzon’s measures for the punishment of such men 
have ceased to be practically carried out, One has not yet forgotten how 
Rajput Raja had some years ago to shampoo the legs of a British officer for 
a whole night in a railway train. 

35. The Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 8rd July is anxious to know what 

action Lord Kitchener takes on the memorial sent 
Peete a cor-slaughter near the to His Excellency by many Hindus complaining 
. against the alleged slaughtering of cows by some 

European soldiers at a place near the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli. 


86. The people of Monghyr, says the Hitvarta [Calcutta] of the Ist 

July, are greatly excited over the refusal of the 

ae — uaa the Magis- )ocal Magistrate to allow them to hold a public 

wer meeting on the Ram Lila ground, in order to vote 

an address of welcome to the Lieutenant-Governor on the occasion of his visit 

to Monghyr, because the people wanted to make some representation to His 

Honour about the water-works scheme in Monghbyr. ‘The paper bopes Si 

Edward Baker, who has earned so much popularity by his attending to the 

good of the people, will allow the people of Monghyr to give him an address 
and to listen to what they have to say. . 

37. The Basumati | Calcutta] of the 3rd July condemns as inexplicable 

a whi : and lamentable foolhardiness the recent action ; ¥ 

blamed, Tate Of Cawnpore the Magistrate of Cawnpore in prohibiting : 

pulling of the Rath in the streets of that tow2—® 

order subsequently happily countermanded by Sir John Hewett. 
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In the same connexion, the Sanjivani [Calcutta] of the Ist July 
writes :— 

Has the Government ever thought what is at the root of, and what will be 
the ultimate result of, the tendency which is being noticed everywhere among 
the Civilians to put obstacles to the enjoyment by the people of the rights 
which they have possessed from time immemorial, and to uselessly engender 
feelings of anxiety and unrest in their minds? The Civilians are totally 
ignorant of the manners, customs and feelings of the Indians; yet they 
are always fond of asserting their superiority over them to an excessive degree. 


Therefore, it is not strange that the anxiety and unrest of the people should 
increase as & result of their doings. 


88. Referring to the Birthday Honours’ list, the Sanjivant [Calcutta] of 
the lst July says that though the list of these 
fortunate people is not a long one, yet it includes 
the names of about a dozen Police officers. 


The Chinsura Vartavahu (Chinsura] of the 4th July writes :— 


It would have been a matter of universal satisfaction, if Mr. Sarada Charan 
Mitra, late Judge of the High Court, and Mr. Brajendra Kumar Seal, of 
Chinsura, were honoured with a Knighthood and a C. I, E., respec- 
tively. It is to be hoped that the higher authorities will show their 
appreciation of merit by honouring these two distinguished Judicial officers 
with titles. 


The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 3rd July publishes a cartoon, in which 
Dr. Ashutosh Mukerji and Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh are represented as two 
branded bulls of Prasadpur, the former having been branded only once with 
the C. S. I., and the latter twice, with the C, I. E. and the C. S. I. It is 
significant that the collar on the neck of the one bears the words “ Ruin of 
the University,” and that on the neck of the other the words ‘* Wreck of the 
Congress.” : 

39. The Jasohar [Jessore] of the 1st July writes that pace what the 

The vublic health of Bengal. Scientists may say, it believes that the health ‘of 

ctwars “Bengal has suffered because of the lessening volume 

of water which now flows in the Ganges and its tributaries, because of the 

construction of bridges over them, and of the partial diversion of their waters 
into irrigating channels. 


40. Referring to the sale of rotten fish, hauled by the Golden Crown 
the Hitvarta Sear, of the Ist July is simply 
amazed to see the Indian Government prizing its 
rotten fish over the health of the people. What 
should the people have it say it this, but fie! fie.? 


41. The increase of salaries of the clerks of the Judicial Courts and 
the Commissioner’s offices lately sanctioned by the 
Secretary of-State shows, says the Hitvarta 
[Calcutta] of the Ist July, that Lord Morley is 
capable of doing some good thing now and then. 


42. The Hitvaria [Calcutta] of the Ist July thinks that the Provident 
Fund rules recently published by Government 
may prove of some good to Government 
servants, but fears that even a small contribution by officers getting 
such a small pay as Rs. 25 a month may cause hardships to the 
contributors. 


43. The Marwari [Calcutta] of the 2nd July recommends that Govern- 

n ; ment should depute a geologist to Gya to 

Gy N8et OF volcanic eruption st © xamine and report if there is any indication of an 

early and sudden eruption of a volcano near the 

town of Gya. predicted by a Japanese geologist who visited that town the 
other day and said that the town would be soon in ruins, 


The Bihar Bandhu [Bankipore} of the 3rd July also notices the above 
news, and recommends the deputation of an expert officer by Government: for 
necessary inquiries. 


Birthday Honours. 


Disposal of rotten fish by 
Government. 
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III,—-LEGISLATION. 


44, Referring to the ee ae a i wage ay with a Bill said to 
: <3 ave been approved by the Secretar 
The Indian Factories Bill. relating to factories in fndis, the Daily p Pate 
[Calcutta] of the 30th June writes :— 
Before the introduction of the Bill, the authorities would not allow the 
Indian public to know any of its provisions, Why should there be so much 


caution with regard to a Bill concerning factories ? 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


45. The Mivarta [Calcutta] of the Ist July says, that the King’s Birthday 
was not observed with any celebration in the 
native quarters of the town of Calcutta, because of 
the repressive policy of Government, fear having taken the place of devotion 
in the people’s mind. 

46. In commenting on the statement of the Indian Daily News, that the 
Civilian Members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council are conspiring to burke a full and open 
inquiry into the Midnapore affair, in order to uphold the prestige of the 
Civilian community, the Basumati [Calcutta] of the 3rd July writes :— 

The unrest and discoutent which is now abroad in the land is due mainly 


The King’s Birthday celebration. 


The causes of the Indian unrest. 


to the narrow-mindedness of Anglo-Indians, particularly of Civilians, to their 
deep-rooted contempt of the conquered Indians, and to the love of prestige 
which pervades all ranks of the official hierarchy. And indeed there are 


Englishmen who do not shrink from sacrificing official prestige at the shrine of 
racial prestige. 

47. A humourist writes to the Daily Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 6th July 
that the fate of the original clause III of the 
Indian Council’s Bill should be @ lesson to Indian 
publicists of the place zid occupies in the character of the English. He there- 
fore suggests that the Indians should try the effect of refraining from all 
agitation against the partition and the deportations for a time and see if the 
English of themselves do not undo these acts of wrong then. 

48. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 3rd July argues that it is futile for 

, the Englishman to say that India enjoys liberty 
olitdeall and India compared because of the powers exercised by the District 
é Boards. Russia also has her Duma, _ but the 
Russians are not yet free. And it is undeniable that Indian detectives surpass 
their Russian analogues. And certain recent legislative measures of the 
Government of India are not without a Russian-severity. 

49. The Jasohar [Jessore] of the Ist July writes that if Mr. Surendra 

i Nath Banerji had been as outspoken " e — : 

od a at Banerji! prievances in his own country as he has be 
momenent (0 Tapene Secouiie in England, he would probably have been 
deported, One’s hair stands on end to think how the reception which he has 
been accorded by His Majesty himself for his merits in England would have 
been turned into terrible publishment in this hapless part of His Majestys 
Seenione. Is then a free country and a subject one different as heaven and 

ell ‘ 

_ Referring to Babu Surendra Nath Banerji speech at a dinner given by 
Sir Cotton, Keir Hardi and others, in which he told his andince that the 
Indians wanted control over the purse of the Indian Government, and that 4 
Congress should have a sitting in London, the Hindi Bangavast [ Calcutta] of 
the Sth July exclaims: “Then O! Englishmen, pack off and away to 
your homes. A Congress in London will make up for what little is left to be 
done for the salvation of India.” ‘ 

60. The Bangabandhu [Calcutta] of the 29th June has the following ae 

If tied by the golden chain of unity, tbe peopl 

of India prepare to claim freedom or seli-goverm 
ment, that endeavour of theirs will not be blameable in the least degree, for 


_ A bumourist’s suggestion, 


The political future of India. 


a Bae: wee ee. ae ae 


a me A Fe TRY 
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is it possible for men to abstain from that which they are naturally impelled 
to do as created beings ? 

How can they, into whose hearts the pangs of subjection infuse a pain 
like that caused by the stings of hundreds of scorpions, consent to say that 
‘t is well to continue in subjection for ever ? How can they, who are silently 
weeping now, be able to pass their days in contentment and happiness, while 
being sorely harassed by the tight coils of orders and rules, originating in a 
despicable feeling of gid, and by hard repression, under the subjection of 
arbitrary foreign officials ? 


We have come to understand that happiness lies in being subject to one’s 
own self in all respects, that India belongs to Indians, and how shall we 
express adequately in language the feelings of joy and contentment which 
will spring up in our hearts, if in return for a small tribute, or retaining pos- 
session only of a number of military stations in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of international strife, the British Raj leaves to Indiaus wholly the duty 
of ruling their country ? 


51. The Basumati [ Calcutta} of the 3rd July exhorts its fellow-country- 
men, if they are to utilise for their good the 
‘democratic spirit which is now abroad in the world 
generally and in India particularly, to learn the practice of self-sacrifice and 
self-restraint, Time was when the Hindus were pre-eminent among the 
world’s peoples for these virtues, and it is only if his modern descendant can 
imitate him in those respects that the working of the democratic spirit in India 
will bring on a new era for the good of the whole world. 


52. The Samaj Darpan [Salkia} of the 20th June says that in order to 

, improve society, a Hindu must uphold his 

Hitduisn todo eect te Inde Hinduism, If there be any way for doing real 

‘good to India it is this, and all other means are 

but partially efficacious. The improvement of India is totally impossible with 
the development of the beastly propensities. 


53. The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 3rd July ridicules the authorities of 
mH eehibiss the Indian National Congress for acceptiug official 
Lahore, SO oChelp in organising an Exhibition at Lahore, in 
view of the professions which some of them made 

at Surat in favour of self-help and independence of Government aid. 


54, The condition of our Moderate leaders is simply deplorable, so says 
Bs i lost to the Héttvarta (Calcutta) of the Ist July. They 
both sides, ~SSS~SCS”~Séw eg incurred thee displeasure of the general public, 
but the Government, too, does not like them; so 
they are lost to both sides. The Englishnan wrote the other day that the 
British Empire was doomed to destruction at the hands of the Moderate 
Congress, for it demanded Colonial self-government, and did not disown 
nationalism altogether; it contains a number of boycotters, so. the British 
trade is to be destroyed by them. Who would say that they are not the 
enemies of Government? The paper hopes that Messrs. Mehta, Gokhle, 
Malvya and Company will soon convert themselves into pure loyalists; this 
may secure them a eup of tea more (alluding to their invitation to lunch 
YY the Governor of Madras), so they must not allow the opportunity to 
slip. 


05. The Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 3rd Jaly wants to know whether 

a the Imperial Press Conference is a Conference of 

wake pabariel Exons Conference Journalists or of military men, and it fails to make 

se out why the building of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts’”’ formed 

such an important topic of discussion. It is only when unrighteousness 

becomes predominant that man’s mind is filled with fear. Can that possibly 
be the case with England also ? 


The Datly Hitavadi [Calcutta) of the 6th July, while praising the loyalty 
of Sahebzada Muhammad Ali of Rampur, does not think it right for India to 
show her Soyalty now by spending money in the building of a Dreadnought. 
For she already contributes. more than her due share to the military defence 
of the empire. 
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56. The Howrah Hitatshi Fst y of — July writes :— : 
a onsidering that the syadeshi agitation ; 
ine intice of the seeder’ always looked upon with suspicion by the polics 
and the officials in this country; that there ig 
class of mean-minded Anglo-Indians who can do anything for the purpose ¢ 
repressing this agitation ; that it is the advocacy of the swadeshi siahe fo 
which Aswini Kumar, Krishna Kumar, Subodh een and others have ton 
deported without trial; that the white community is ever anxious to get rid 
of this agitation; and that it is directly opposed to the interests of the 
Manchester merchant ; it speaks not a little for the persuasive eloquence and 
indomitable labours of Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea, that the President of 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce should have admitted the justness of 
the swadeshi agitation and the success that has been attained by it. 

Referring to the speech of the Chairman of the Manchestor Chamber of 
Commerce, in which he admitted the success of the swadesht movement, and 
denied having any feeling of jealousy, etc., the Bihar Bandhu [Bankipore} 
of the 3rd July remarks :—England is a lover of liberty, and therefore there 
is no reason why it should be jealous of others. Thus the success of the 
—— has converted even the foes into friends. It may be in appearance 
only. 


67, The Mihir-o-Suthakar [Calcutta] of the 2nd July reports that a 

meeting of Muhammadans was held on Sunda 

Pid aaa last at premises No, 42, Boitakkhana Road, 

__ Calcutta, in which resolutions were adopted to 

take steps to prevent the staging of plays containing matter objectionable 

to the Muhammadans; and the _ publication of books misrepresenting 
Muhammadan] characters. 


In commenting on some disparaging remarks made by the Musalman 


_ on its attitude in regard to the question of the staging of plays with Musalman 


BARAT MITRA, 
July rd, 1909. 


characters on the Hindu theatres of Calcutta, the Datly Hitavadi [Calcutta] 
of the 6th July writes :— 


Is our contemporary aware that those passages in Mr. D. L. Ray's 
Durgadas which referred to amity and union between Hindus and Musalmans, 
those words which Dilir Khan, a character in that play, spoke exhorting this 
union—were expunged under the orders of the police? ‘Then again some 
educated Musalmans feel hurt when in a novel or a drama, a Musalman lady 
falls in love with a Hindu. But do they not know that the sons and 
daughters borne to His Excellency the Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad of 
Hyderabad, by his Musalman wife are recognised as good Musalmans who 
marry into the highest families of the State, with the countenance of His 
Highness the Nizam himself? And again in Upper India, a good many 
Hindu Rajput, men of substance and Mahurajas have Muealmans as nikaed 
wives. The Musalman calls us insincere and hypocritical. But cana subject 
nation ever be otherwise? He who is not free has always to express himself 
in such a way as to save himself from the clutches of the law. We cannot 
but be insincere. The sincerity of the Musalman himself, if the truth were 
told, would not be found to be worth much. Our contemporary should have 
remembered that if he were not like what we are, we should not both be 
under a third common master, Abuse hurled at us recoils on his own hea 
and vice versa, for we are both in the same boat, so to speak. After all we 
can afford to tolerate lightly the opinions of our contempora , seeing that 
in spite of the memory of the injuries done to Hindu gods and temples by 
Kalapahar, Aurangzeb and others, we can still offer to clasp Musalmans 4s 
brothers and yield to all their demands, however unreasonable. If we can 
forget so much, can you not forget and tolerate ever so little? 


58. Rejoicing at the appearance of seven Hindi newspapers in Calcutta 
is We and a number of them in the mufassal, the Bharat 
eschewing politics. Papors Mitra Leryn of the 38rd July regrets that the 
, majority of the latter do not deal in politics, partly, 
it says, to obtain Government notifications for publication or patronage ™ 
Government Educational Institutions, and, partly, probably to please the 


Government, This is attributed to the ill-luck of Hindi, though it aspires ' 
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be the lingua franca of India, and spoken by a population far in excess of 
those speaking other vernaculars. 


59. Referring to Lord Curzon’s speech in the Colonial Institute, in which #2! Ba*cavasr, 


| His Lordship spoke of rustling of trees behind the 

Lord Curzon’s love of India. present hush in India, the Hinds Bangavast 

(Calcutta ] of the 5th July says, that “if it were to criticise the speech, 

it would ask His Lordship to say ‘who was responsible for the present unrest 

in India, and if he has nothing to do with it?’ His Lordship is so fond of 

India, but is India equally fond of hin? What has His Lordship done, and is 
doing, to earn the pure love of the Indians ? 

60. The Hindi Bangavasi [Calcutta! of the 5th July notices the 
murder of Colonel Wyllie and Dr. Lalcaca in 
these terms :— : 

What do we hear? How do we hear of what we never thought of seeing 
even ina dream! The readers will be surprised and pained to learn that an 
Indian has murdered a High English Official in the very capital of England, in 
the midst of hundreds of men and a brilliant scene. Some time ago when a 
Bengali assaulted Sir Lee Warner on the staircase of the India Office, no one 
suspected that such a brutal and abominable act revolting to a Hindu would 
ever be committed by an Indian in a foreign country. 

The Bharat Mitra [Calcutta] of the 3rd July says that the occurrence is 
just now agitating the people of England. 

In noticing the assassination of Colonel Wyliie, the Bir Bharat [Calcutta} 
of the 4th July says that the student’s Advisory Board owed its creation to 
him, and therefore has been the cause of his death. 


Colonel Wyllie’s murder. 


Uriwa Papers. 


61. The Urtya and Navasamvad [ Balasore] of the 23rd June has every 
hide e tine: 2 the proposal of Babu Narendra 
Alaiper Mitidis Verueealée Scheot ath Das Mahapatra, Secretary of the Alalpur 
in Balasore into a Middle English Middle Vernacular School] in the Jellasore Thana 
school supported. of the Balasore district, o convert it into a Middle 
English school, for by that means English education will be made popular in 
that part of that district. 


62, Referring to the provisions of the Bengal Excise Bill, which is now Nic sauacuas, 


“<. ciiin ak ok = the Be cago anvil, the — carn ga 

: uri | of the 25th June suggests that steps shou 
i eli to establish the bas caliivilide and sale 
of the country ganja in Orissa, It is said that the gana imported from 
foreign districts is injurious to health, while the ganja manufactured in Orissa 
is agreeable to health. At any rate the Ayurvedic practitioners prefer to use 
Orissa ganja in their medicines. The writer hopes that the Hon’ble Mr, Das 
- bring this matter to the notice of the authorities in the Bengal Legislative 

ouncil. 


63. The Nilachal Samachar [Puri] of the 25th June gives an account of ¥!4cw4n Samacmaz: 


the troubles and inconveniences which pilgrims to 

ph pepem to ee ste ¢ ajpur experience at the Jajpur Station and on the 

tothe Jaipur town. ~SSS”:~=<C«éi. «between that station and the Jajpur town 

and observes that the authorities should .induce 

the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company to open a branch Railway from the 

Jajpur Station to the Jajpur town, which will prove beneficial not only to the 

pilgrims but will help the purposes of district administration, 

64, The Nélachal Samachar [Puri] of the 25th June states that Babu 

Ra east Sa aE Brajasundar Mardraj, the Sub-Deputy Collector 

Khurda Khoe-mabal Tahsildor. 1 charge of the Khurda Khas-mabal is discharging 

his duties in an excellent manner. He is not only 

just and kind, but polite and considerate. All the Sarbarakars are pleased 
With him. The writer prays that he should be made permanent. 

65, The Nelachal ~~ bags * the P vss s une states that the 

. scheme of supplying filtered water to the pilgrims 

The water-dificulty in Puri. 54 people in Puri is making very slow a 
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and it is not known when it will be made complete. The writer states tha 
bad smell is coming out of the drains in the Puri town and that it sh 4 
engage the attention of the Health Officer. ould 

66. The Nilachal Samachar [Puri] of the 25th June states that a Bengal; 

woman, who fell down through accident a 

Fetal accident to 0 Bengali pressure on the Bath Ceremony day at Puri a 

ga on the Da eremouy er life in the end, though the Pilgrim Hospital 

| tried its best to cure her. The rumour that sh 

was caned by the Temple authorities is said to be false. . 

67. The Nilachal Samachar (| Puri] of the 15th June mourns the death 

of Babu Shyamsundar Rajguru, a native of 

The death of Babu Shameundar = Parlakhemundi in the Ganjam district, who had 

distinguished himself for his public spirit in 

Ganjam. He was the first Uriya Graduate in the Madras. Presidency and was 
always busy in furthering the interests of the Uriyas in that Province, 

68. The Nélachal Samachar (. ge of the 25th June states that about 

The Car Festival in Pari one lakh of pilgrims attended Puri during the lag 
Car Festival. Notwithstanding the presence of this 
large number in that town, the police and medical arrangements were excellent. 
Some old and sick persons had become unconscious through great pressure, 
but they regained their senses by good treatment. The Medical Officers 
stationed near the Lion Gate were very useful, 

It is said that there was not such a large number of pilgrims during the 
last six years. Special trains were seen to serve every day. The daily 
influx of pilgrims was about 14,000. 

House accommodation was difficult to manage. Almost all the lodging 
houses were full. The District Magistrate found it necessarv to issue 
tempurary licenses. ‘The Bagla Dharmasala, the Pandit Dharmasala, the tin 
sheds and other available houses were full. Many pilgrims were seen to rest 
under trees, to lie by roadsides and to sit round the Narendra tank. These 
people were very much inconvenienced by showers of rain that poured down 
in the night time, Some pilgrims, who could not find houses in the Puri town 
were compelled to take shelter in villages Rautrapur, Charinala, Khandiabandha, 
and Harikrishnapur, that are situated at a distance of four miles from that 
town. ‘The writer is of opinion that in some lodging houses a larger number 
tlan what was prescribed by the rules remained, while some pilgrims were 
seen in houses that had no pass. 

On the Car Festival day and the day following about 200 persons 
were attacked by cholera. The average daily mortality was between 20 and 
30. Many pilgrims have already left the Puri town. Those that are now 
in that town number about 30,000. | 


69. Referring to the departure of Babu Baidyanath Misra, a Deputy 

| os a De. Magistrate frora Angul, on leave, {the Garjatbasint 

wit tad eee ave [Talcher] of the 26th June observes that the 

people of Angul are very sorry to part with him, 

ee he had secured their affections by his good judgment and kind be- 
aviour. 


70. The Garjatbasini [Talcher] of the 26th June states that the Car 
7 ee estival in the Talcher town passed off quietly and 
The Car Festival in Talcher. successfully without any hitch or hindrance. 
The Chief of that State, though himself sick of fever, failed not to present 
himself before the car against medical advice. 


71. The Garjatbasint [Talcher] of the 26th June states that a tiger, 

which had killed about 20 men in the Bamra 

A terrivle man-eater bagged. © State and which had begun its attacks in the house 

of a Sarbarakar, was at last bagged by Kanhai Sahu, 2 renowned hunter belong: 

ing to that State, The hunter obtained a reward of Rs. 50 from the 
Chief of the Bamra State for his brave deed, 


72. The Garjatbasini [Talcher] vf the 26th June state that a tiger 18 
committing depredations in Dompara in the Cut- 
tack district. The authorities should take some 
steps to kill it at an early date. 


A tiger in Dompara. 
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73, A correspondent of the Utkalbarta [Calcutta] of the 26th June, who 
calls himself a Kera or Domiciled Bengali, writes 

The statement of a Domiciled to gay that as the Domiciled Bengalis have 
— remained long in Orissa and as they have neither 


roperty nor home in any other part of India, they should be treated as Uriyas 
and permitted to share in the privileges reserved for the natives of Orissa. 

74, A correspondent calling himself ‘ Uriya” writes in the columns of 

the same paper to say that the six law scholarships 

The statement of a genuine are reserved for pure and genuine Uriyas and that 

_— Bengalis should not have any share in them. The 

Bengalis are trying their best to deprive the Uriyas of one or more of these 

scholarships. ‘The correspondent humbly requests the Commissioner not to be 

misled by the Orissa Association and hopes that he will not do anything, 
whereby the interests of the Uriyas may in any way be injured. “oe 

75. The Utkalbarta [Calcutta] of the 26th June states that pilgrims 

proceeding to Jajpur experience considerable 

A proposal to build a rest house difficulty at the Jujpur Railway Station, where no 
and to sink wells at the Jajpur ood drinking water is available. The writer 
hopes that one rest house, two wells and one tank 

should be made ready at that station. The attention of the Subdivisional 
Officer, Jaipur and of the Cuttack District Board is at once drawn to the matter. 

76. The Utkalbaria [Calcutta] of the 26th June states that about 10,000 

ot tins ts Sete pilgrims attended Jajpur on their return journey 

suit ee from Puri. The majority of them were women, 

77. The Utkalbaria [Calcutta] of the 26th June states that rice sells 
at nine seers per rupee at Nadigan in the Dham- 

nagar thana of the Balasore district. 
78 The Utkalbaria [Calcutta] of the 26th June states that a young 
silt te Diieah man named Kasinath Lenka having died at the age 
of 22 at Nilambarpur in the Cuttack district, his 
wife aged about 17, put an end to her existence by throwing herself into the 
Birupa river 10 minutes before the death of her husband. This self-immola- 
tion has created a good deal of sensation in that district. 

79. The Utkalbarta [Calcutta] of the 26th June regrets to state that 

many Uriyas are dying of plague at Bahu Bazar 

ae Uriya houses in Susti No. 11, at Lembu Tola Lane, in Sankari, 

tola and in other places in the Calcutta town. It 

is said that the houses occupied by the Uriyas are not ina healthy state. In 
some cases more men are taken in than what the houses can accommodate. 

80. The Uikalbarta [Calcutta] of the 26th June estimates that about — 
two lakhs of pilgrims attended the Puri town 
during the last Car Festival. It was very difficult 
to procure good drinking water in that town. 

81. The Utkaldipika | Cuttack} of the 26th June supports the remarks of 

wna i wae the Calcutta Telegraph that it was not necessary 
Bombesse. sé institute lengthy enquiries at Midnapur in 
connection with the Midnapur bomb case after what 
has transpired in the Caleutta High Court in this connection. It would have 
been sufficient to institute criminal proceedings against those officers who were 
suspected of bringing about disgrace on the criminal administration of the 
country. Departmental punishment will no doubt serve the purpose, but that 
is not sufficient, 

82. The Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of the 26th June is of opinion that the 

| Principal of the Ravenshaw College has brought 

ave ee on of Unya” #8 about confusion by rejecting the claims of two 

ion ST ~= domiciled Bengali graduates, one Muhammadan 

and one Mahratta graduate, who had applied for 

law scholarships, The writer hopes that Government will accept the definition 

of “ Uriya,” which the Orissa Association has adopted and has recommended 
for adoption by the Commissioner. 

83. The Utkaldipika Maat of ~ 26th June nogrete to learn that the 

a ubdivisional Officer of Kendrapara convicted the 

of Enuuctaremerae Bebarta fof the Raja of Aul on insufficient grounds 

ee and sent him to jail, The sentences passed by the 
Subdivisional Officer were quashed by the District Judge on appeal. , 
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84, Referring to the appointment of members of the Cuttack Diatr;.:- 

Board, the Utkald:pika [Cuttack] of the 26th Ine 
points out that the District Magistrate should take 
steps to appoint a larger number of non-official] 
members, for it is they who require training in the 


More non-official member recom. 
mended for the Cattack District 
Board, 


art of local self-government. 


85. The Utkaldipika | Cuttack | of the 26th June is of opinion that out of 
the six Law Scholarships granted for Orissa, fiye 
should be made over to the natives of Orissa in 
order of merit and one to a Muhammadan craduate 
The writer thinks that this arrangement is fair and will no doubt recommend 
itself to the notice of Government. 


86. The Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of the 26th June regrets to find that armed 
dacoits are committing depredations in different 
parts of Bengal with impunity and that the people 
are unable to protect themselves against them, The 
provisions of the Indian Arms Act are in a great 
measure responsible for this state of things. 


87. The Utkaldiptka | Cuttack | of the 26th June states that a young man 
was killed by the wheels of a car belonging to 
Babu Jagannath Patnaik, a native of Sarangpur 
in pargana Barua of the Jajpur Subdivision, passing over his head 
accidentally. 


88. The Utkaldipika Uornarg of the 26th June states that the Car 

estival in Puri was attended by one and-a-half 
lakh of pilgrims, most of whom were Bengali 
widows. The Police and the Health Officer 
discharged their duties satisfactorily. After the Car Festival day cholera began 
its work and it was found that the daily mortality due to that disease was 
between 60 and 70. The pressure at the Railway Station is so great 
that many being unable to procure tickets travel on foot on the Grand 
Trunk Road, It is said that about seven special trains are serving daily on the 
Railway line. | 


89, The Utkaldipika Sore gh of the 26th June states that the Car 

estival of god Baladev in Kendrapara was s0 
that it took three days to complete 
Owing to a fair weather the number 


Distribution of Law Scholar- 
ships. 


The Indian Arms Act prevent- 
ing poeple from checking armed 
dacoity. 


A car accident in Jajpur. 


The Car Festival of god Jagan- 
nath in Puri. 


The Car Festival of god Baladev 


in Kendrapara. mismanaged 


ceremonies. 
of pilgrims was large, 

90. The Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of the 26th June mourns the death of 
Babu Syamsundar Rajguru, who was an ornament 
of the educated community in Ganjam. Huis 
services to his brethren in that district were simply 


The demise of Babu Syamsundar 
Rajguru mourned. 


invaluable. 


91. The Principal of the Ravenshaw College having ruled that condidates 
passed only in the First and Second Divisions will 
be admitted into the College, the Utkaldiptka 
(Cuttack ] of the 26th June enquires what will be the 
case of those passed in the Third Division? The number of such candidates 1s 
very large. Those of them that are willing to prosecute their studies in the | 
College should be encouraged to do so, There are very few among them who 
can proceed to Calcutta or Patna to join the Colleges there. The writer therefore 
hopes that the Principal of the Ravenshaw College will take the necessary 
steps to admit as many candidates as he can and thereby prevent disappoint 
ment and discontent, 


A word on behalf of Third 
Division passed students. 
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No. Name of Publication. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
1 |“ Amrita Bazar Patrika’’ | Calcutta .. | Daily we. | K. P. Chatterji, age 45, Brahmin sini 4,000 
2 |“ Bebar Herald” .- | Patna wet wee kw a Nath Dey, age 40, Pleader of 600 

ankipore. 
3 |“ Beharea” .». | Bankipore _... | Bi-weekly ... | Sham Sankar Sahai, Pleader, and P. P. 750 
Sharma of Muzaffarpur. 
4 |‘ Bengalee”’ ... ... | Calcutta we | Daily as 1a ee Kali Prasana Sen, age 38, 6,000 
and Kali Nath Roy. 
. 1° Bike” 4a . | Patna x | Weekly —,.. | Kali Kumar ‘ inha, B.a., B.z., Ploader of 760 
Bankipore, age 35, Kayastha. 
6 |‘ Hindoo Patriot ” «» | Calcutta eo | Daily .». | Srish Chandra Sarbadhikari, age 40, and 800 
Koylash Ch. Kanjilal, Pleader, Sealdah 
| Small Cause Court. 
7 | Indian Empire” eo i Ditto | Weekly .- | Kesab Chandra Banerjee, B.a., age 465, 1,600 
\ Brahmin, and Panchanon Mazumdar, 
age 86, Hindu Buaidya. 
8 | “Indian Mirror” el pee oo | Daily »»| Rai Norendra Nath Sen Bahadur, age 1,000 
| 60, Head of the Mahabodi Society. 
9 | “Indian Nation ” cool | §=Ditto «| Weekly _,,. | N. N. Ghose, age 58, Bar-at-Law 000 500 
10 | “ Indian Tit-Bits *’ wel Ditto i a .. | Satis Ch. Mukerjee alias M, Suttie, age 800 
27, Brahmin. 
11 | “Kayestha Messenger ” Gaya ik a »». | Jugal Kishore, age 86, Kayastha ses 500 
12 |‘* Moslem Chronicle”... | Calcutta nt Os ‘is — Hamid, B.a., age 37, Muham- 700 
madan. 
13 | * Musalman” oo 1 ante << ot .. | A. Rasul and M. Rahman, Muhammadans 500 
14 | “ Reis and Rayyet”’ Ditto eco} Do. ... | Jogesh Chandra Dutt, age 68, a Calcutta 500 
house-owner. 
16 | “Star of Utkal”’ ee | Cuttack ot Oe Kherode Ch. Roy Chowdhry, age 68, 400 
retired Head master of a ovedunnant 
College. 
16 | “Telegraph ” .«- | Calcutta ite tk ee 


Satyendra Nath Bose, B.a., age $1 


~~ ae 
oF ae 


eae 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police. 

551, The Bengalee in commenting upon, and connectiag some of the judg: 

ments of the Calcutta High Court and other High 
Courts and Chief Courts in the country, with the 
question of police reform, says that a very large section of the police, it is now 
clear, are not only inefficient but unscrupulous. The methods that they occa- 
sionally employ reveal the limitations alike of their mind and their heart in a 
peculiar manner. In the Barrah dacoity case, there was fabrication of evidence, 
and influences of a particularly undesirable kind were brought to bear upon some 
of the witnesses. Inthe Midnapore case confessions were extorted, and in 


The police in India. 


several other cases, such as the Kerivan murder case, the Tinnevelly riot case, 


etc., the conduct of the police and the Courts’ judgments have been alike. 
Now, there must be something radically faulty about the constitution and 
character of the police when so many cases of police inefficiency as well as 
police unscrupulousness could have come to light in such a short space of time. 
It is a matter of common experience in this country, where justice is so —T 
an affair, that for one case of injustice and tyranny that comes up to the Hig 

Court there are hundreds which do not. And when a case does come up to 
the High Cout, it is accident rather than anything else which determines 
whether it should be tried by Judges to whom justice is the paramount consi- 


deration or by others who think it their duty to uphold the prestige of the — 


executive Government, and therefore, of the police. The liberty of the 
subject cannot be said to be safe merely because there are the High Courts, and 
these are occasionally presided over by Judges like Sir Lawrence Jenkins, 
Sir Charles Fox, and Mr. Justice. Hunt. The fact that the subordinate 
judiciary wiil not in many cases grant bail, when the police are opposed to it, 
coupled with the treatment that is accorded to under-trial prisoners in jail, 
adds considerably to the danger to which a man’s liberty 1s exposed from the 
general inefficiency and corruptibility of a considerable section of the police. 

The journal states that it is a pity that the Government in this countr 
never cares to look beneath the surface of things, and that, in these cases, it 
has never thought of devising a more effective remedy for police incompetence 
and corruption than by increasing the force and improving the prospects of the 
police. Almost.every administrative reform undoubtedly onus additional 
expenditure, and there can be no doubt that if the police are to be reformed an 
improvement in their pay and prospects is a necessary step. But there never 
was any reason to suppose that this was the one thing needful, or, in particular, 
that a large addition to the salary of the higher officials of the department, 
who, as a rule, aro either incapable of exercising, or unwilling to exercise, due 
a ep over the work of their subordinates, was all that was necessary. 
What did the higher officers of the police do in any of the cases in which the 
police have lately achieved an unenviable notoriety? What were they doing 
when their subordinates were either fabricating evidence or extorting confession, 
or otherwise making an intolerably bad use of the large powers which in this 
country are vested in them? One often thinks these officers have no business 
to exist, if they can or would do so little to check the eccentricities of their 
subordinates, It is a fine arrangement that the European officer of the force 
should, as a rule, never be an investigating officer and never should be in direct 
contact with the people, that he should be paid a handsome salary merely for 
doing supervising work, and that when, as medial in most cases, he is found 
to have made no use of his rhage and, through his laxity, encouraged or 
afforded an opportunity to his subordinates to abuse their powers, it is the 
latter to whom all the blame should be attached. All this shows beyond 
dispute, that if the police are to be reformed, something more than the steps 
which the Government has so far taken in this direction is essential, 

502. According to the Bengalee, there cannot be a moment’s doubt that 
a large section of the pulice are both inefficient 
and unscrupulous. As a matter of fact, the police 
to-day are hardly much better than they were a few years ago. On the other 
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hand, there is a prevailing impression that as far as detectiy ili 

there has been a distinct falling off. The impression may or tt Dgy A ar 

founded, but so many cases have latterly gone undetected and, what is a : 

have been investigated in a thoroug ly discreditable and, indeed perfestt 

disgraceful manner that the impression is likely to be strengthened rather th : 
weakened. In truth there never was reason to suppose that the reform of tle 
police merely meant reform of the personnel of the police or a repairin 7 
the existing machinery. It is only a bureaucracy, notoriously short-sichted and 
superficial in their way of dealing with vital problems, who could imagine that 
evils so radical could be cured by methods so easy. The suggestion that the 
judiciary should be made independent of the executive goes far deeper into 
the heart of the real ype and this question is so intimately associated 
with the question of police reform that no improvement of any real value 
is to be looked for in the character of the police, so long as the judiciary 
remains what itis. On the other hand, an improved judiciary will necessarily 
mean, within obvious limits, an improved police. Too frequent exposure 

moreover, Would have the inevituble effect of making the Government itself 
realise that a revision of the system under which large powers are at present 
vested in the police is essential. What makes it possible for the Government 
now to flout public opinion so easily is the fact that cases of judicial exposure 
of police vagaries or police corruption are, after all, few and far between. 
The pretence that a case in which the High Court has administered a rebuke 
to the police is the merest exception to a rule that leaves nothing to be 
desired would be impossible if the fairmindedness and judicial impartiality 
of a Sir Lawrence Jenkins or a Sir Charles Fox were to become the prevailing 
characteristic among Magistrates and Judges. The thing would then become 
so scandalous aud public opinion would assert itself with such force that even 
a Government, like the present one, would have no choice but to move. What 
is most prominent now-a-days is that in every case the interference of the 
executive makes a Judge do injustice in the name of justice, and it is the 
consciousness on the part of Judges that, after all, they and the executive are 
parts of the same machinery, the same system, and that they stand or fall 
together, that makes them side with the executive in cases of a political or 
semi-political nature. In such cases, rare is the Judge whocan deal even- 
handed justice, and rare will he continue to be. How can a merely adminis 
trative change touch the heart of an evil so radical as this? 

From whatever point of view one cares to look at the question, the true 
remedy of the evil lies only in a thorough and complete overhauling of the 
present state of things. Every part of the bureuucratic machinery, the 
police, the executive, the legislature or the judiciary, is closely connected with 
every other and stands or falls with the rest. The source of the evil is the 
fact that there is a wide divergence of interests between the bureaucracy and 
the people. The bureaucracy is not a part of the social organism—its sources 
of power and strength lie entirely outside. That makes suspicion and distrust 
so essential a part of its policy. The people cannot stir their little finger or 
move, in however inoffensive or legitimate a way, without the bureaucracy 
becoming nervous as to the ultimate tendency or effect of the movement. And 
what is true of the bureaucracy is true of all its members, though not equally 
true of all. The police and the executive are the most susceptible—the 
legislature comes next, and the judiciary last. | 

553. Referring to Mr. Halliday’s statement in his annual report on the 
Calcutta Police, concerning the murder of Sub- 
Inspector Nanda Lal Benerji, the Bengalee says :— 

“How Mr. Halliday or anybody else can say with assurance that the 
murder was committed by more than one person, or that it was witnessed by 
anybody, far less by a crowded bazar, we are unable to understand. An 
even if there were any who witnessed it from a distance, their reluctance to 
come forward as witnesses admits of the following easy explanation. a 
does not know that the unscrupulousness of a large. section of the police, bot 
in Calcutta and the interior, is equalled only by their incompetence? Can 
Mr. Halliday feel eure that if his officers and men had found a couple of met 
standing near the dead body at the time when they turned up, they, woul 
not have made scme sort of an attempt to associate these men with the 


Police incompetence. 
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crime? Such is the reputation which a large section of the police have 
acquired that nobody would willingly have anything to do witha policeman. 
As regards the capacity of the police to weigh evidence, has it not been heard 
of a very high official of the department having told Babu Arabindo Ghose 
when he was brought before him under arrest that he knew that Babu Arabinda 
was guilty? Little wonder that there is a reluctance on the part of the 
public to place themselves at the mercy of the police.” oon 

554 Cuntinuirg, the Bengaiee, in commenting on Sir Edward Baker's 
statement about the murder, says: ‘‘ Tkat the 
criminals remain undiscovered is _ certainly 
unfortunate. But whose fault is it ? Whose duty is it to detect criminals? 
Undoubtediy the people ought to render every help to the police. But how 
are the people to help the police, if they cannct feel sure that the police 
will not arrest the first man they meet with, concoct evidence, bring 
undesirable influences to bear upon witnesses, perhaps extort a confession in 
familiar ways, and secure the man’s conviction, unless the Judge who tries 
him happens to be particularly independent end upright? Have not the 
police been found to have done every one of these things duriug the last 
ear or 80?” 
: The jouraal continues to ask if anybody can honestly say that the 
interests of the people and the police are identical in this country ? No 
doubt when a murder is committed. cr any other act of violence, all are 
equally interested in finding out the culprit. Butdo not the police in this 
country—a good many among them, that is to Say—make it their special 
business to ‘hunt ” the people so to say, to suppzess public spit wherever 
they meet with it, and otherwise harass innocent men ? If the police will 
not change its ways, if the Government will not impress upon tne police the 
fact that they are tne servants of the public, not taeir tormentors, the police 
must, the paper fears, be prepared to werk. without the active co-operation of 
the public. 


Police incompetence. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


555. The Amrita Bazar Patrika, in its comments on the Midnapore 
enquiry, makes mention of the fact that the 
Hon’ble Mr. S. P. Sinha, as Advocate-General of 
Bengal, had, as his first action, on taking up the case, requested the Court to 
discharge all the 25 prircipal accused in the case for want of evidence! What 
did it show? It showed that the Midnapore case was rotien to the core. ‘The 
acquittal of the remaining three accused by the Chief Justice has not only 
confirmed the wisdom of the step taken by Mr. Sinha, but further established 
the fact beyond the shadow of a doubt that the institution of the Midnapore 
case was a gigantic blunder and wrong. If the Government was nevertheless 
bent on making an enquiry jinto the whole matter, the constitution of the 
commission of enquiry should have been such as to command the approval of 
all. But unfortunately it was not so done. Indeed, the general impression 
is that the object of the enquiry is to whitewash the conduct of the officers 
connected with the prosecution, which is tantamount to putting the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Sinha in an undesirable position. | 

556. The Amrita Bazar Pairika, in a leading article, brings to the front 
section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and 
expresses its entire disapproval of the existence of 
such a powerful weapon which can be so effective- 
ly used by the executive authorities against any Indian publicist who chooses 
to be at all free in his speech. 

The journal, in quoting the provisions of section 108, states that the 
Magistrate is thus empowered to punish not only one who disseminates, but 
who attempts to disseminate, nay, more, who in any wise abets the dissemina- 
tion of any seditious matter. But who is to decide whether the matter is 
seditious or not? The Magistrate. But the beauty of the arrangement has 
not been fully explained. When any sedition case is brought against any 
person under section 124A of the Penal Code, the sanction of the Government 
‘S required, But this safeguard is taken away with regard to prosecutions 
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under section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code. One has sim ly to ing 
a District Magistrate that there 1s @ man within his jurisdiction who talks 
sedition, and the officer will be justified, under the law, to have him y sue 
punish him. Besides, under the section, it is not merely a journalist c 
public speaker who is in danger of being pounced upon by the executive th 
every educated Indian who takes interest in the political affairs of this count ut 
Either the people of this country must, therefore, cease to talk or write aboxt 
politics, or they must render themselves ever liable to be dragged befora th 
Magistrate and bound down in heavy securities like budmashes; and to site 
all, no appeal lies against the decision of the Magistrate. His order is fing] ! 
Then almost every officer is practically a Judge, except a policeman 
according to the definition of the word ‘‘ Judge” in the Ponal Code. And. 
whoever speaks against a Magistrate or a Collector, may be hauled up and 
punished as a budmash/ Of course, it must be criminal intimidation or 
defamation under the Penal Code, But as it is the Magistrate who will decide 
and as there is no appeal against his order, it is not absolutely necessary that 
the criminal intimidation or the defamation, with which one is charged, should 
exactly amount to what is laid down in the Penal Code, “TI intend exposing 
the high-handed proceedings of such and such an officer in the newspapers,” 


saysa man, Hecanbe at once charged with criminal intimidation undor 
section 108 and punished ! 


(9)—Railways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


557. Commenting on the incident which occurred in a train, in which 

two Princes, were insulted by a certain Military 
Officer, by his demanding their exit from the 
carriage, in which they had reserved their seats, and which he had just 
entered, the Bengulee, gives vent to the following opinions:—‘‘It is nothing 
short of a scandal that a matter of this kind should have been ‘ hushed up’ and 
that the Major should have got off scot-free. Even if the sons of the Raja 
thought it beneath them to proceed against the Major for criminal intimidation, 
it was clearly the duty of Government to punish him for his insolence aud his 
disgraceful conduct. Insolence in persons of this particular type is a distinct 
source of danger to the Government andthecountry. Apart from the insolence 
of the Major, why should the Princes have been detained? By whose order 
were they detained? Was it the duty of the police to have detained persons 
in their position under surveillance for a whole night, practically for no offence 
that one can see? And was the Major himself similarly detained? These are 
questions which ought to be answered, and if the police exceeded tke bounds 
of propsiety they ought to be suitably punished. The time is gone by when 
the Indian, whatever may be his position in life, would brook any assumption 
of superiority on the part of members of any other race, and in the present 
case the Indians were Princes,—men wko have possibly in their employ 4 large 
number of people as well placed in life as this worthy Major.” 


‘ An insolent Major.” 


(h)— General. 


558. The Bengalee, in commenting on the Englishman’s report and opinion 
aren _. Of the speech of Arabinda Ghose at Jhalakati, on 
Confecon, man on the Barisal the occasion of the Barisal Conference, gives, 4° 
its opinion, that there is nothing in the Englishman's 
version of the affair which deserves notice, and that nobody was ever assure’ 
that on his acquittal Arabinda Ghose would devote himself to a life of medi- 
tation and religion. What is known, however, is that with Bubu Arabinda 
Ghose, as with so many of his countrymen, there is no line of demarcation 
between religion and politics, that politics, like all other subjects of human 
interest and pursuit, are to him an essential part of religion. The authorities 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam have perhsps gained enough experience irom 
the history of the last two years and more to know that far more mischief a8 
done by police interference than by the preaching of doctrines and ideas 
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which they perhaps cordially dislike. Nothing, perhaps, would have been 
easier for the police and the local magistracy than to pick up a row at 
jhalakati, and to pick a quarrel with the organisers. But what would have 
been the result? A conference, which has passed off smoothly after adopting 
a number of admirable resolutions, would have been an occasion for unpleasant- 
ness, perhaps bitterness, and would possibly have made important contributions 
to the growing discontent and dissatisfaction. The journal thinks that even 
the Englishman will have to change its ways if the Government becomes 
reasonable. : 

559. The Bengalee thoroughly condemns the speech made by His High- 
ness the Aga Khan at the annual meeting of the 
London Branch of the All-India-Moslem League. 
The speech, as reported, does not contain one patriotic sentiment, and in the 
very first sentence the speaker informed Englishmen that ‘‘ thoroughout the 
storm and stress of the last few years, the Mussulmans had remained 
unswerving in their devoted loyalty to the King-Emperor.” This implies 
a serious insinuation ayainst the non-Moslem section of the community. 


The Aga Khan’s speech. 


Another thing which was said was that if the Muhammadans did not get - 


more than they were going to, the reforms were doomed to failure. In the 
opinion of the Lengalee, the reforms are, indeed, doomed to failure for many 
reasons ; among other things, because the Muhammadans are going to get so 
much more than they ought to get and are going to get it in a most objection- 
able, a most demoralising, a most suicidal way. The prediction of the Aga 
Khan will, therefore, come true, though not for the reasons he assigns. 
560. The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes: ‘It is well known how the 
— roe Midnapore scandals were brought about. Mr. 
iam Weston played into the hands of the subordinate 
olice, and his superiors, from Sir A. Fraser downwards, played into his 
ands—they being ‘merally convinced’ that there was a widespread 
conspiracy from ‘ Rajato beggar’ to bomb European officials. Yes, this 
is the genesis of the Midnapore scandals, Had Mr. Weston and his superior 
officials exercised that discretion and control which they should have done 
over the police actions, the scandals would have been nipped in the bud. Mr. 
Rees sought to prove the want of political prejudice on the part of the native 
police—that is true. God wanted light and there was light! Our earthey 
providence saw apparitions of sedition and conspiracy all round, and the over- 
zealous subordinate police found no difficulty in proving their reality. That 
is the situation. ” | 

561. The Indian Empire writes :— 

‘“We have certainly not seen the end of the 
monster sedition in India; and so long as the 
authorities do not recover from the nervousness into which they have been 
thrown by some recent events, there is hardly any chance of such a happy and 
desirable result. ‘There is just now no single province in India which does not 
report one or more sedition cases, They areno doubt not as important cases 
as some that preceded them, but still there they are, and the only practical good 
they do is to keep up the agitation and unrest. We are not aware of the 
minute details of every one of these cases, but we may very well state that they 
are such as would not have excited any interest three years back. Why, then, 
should the authorities act in the way they are doing? Is it possible that they 
are still labouring under the misapprehension that by taking cognisance of 
such cases and inflicting severe sentences on the accused they can ever stop 
the growth of sedition ? It is only by ignoring such petty offences that they 
give evidence of their strength and power.” 

562. The Bengalee wishes that some of their ‘detractors’ were present at 

Mohesh (Serampore) on Sunday last and had 
~ witnessed the doings of the volunteers, and all the 
peneeenee they rendered to the poor pilgrims assembled there for the Ulta Rath 

estival, 

The police were, indeed, there to keep the peace, but everybody knows 
how little the police either can or would do in these days. It is this considera- 
tion, that urges the community, specially the young, to take up, except 
in cases where the police can lawfully interfere, the management of 
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melas, fairs and bathing ceremonies, in which the real native in India takes 
such supreme interest. Who has a greater right—who could regard it a 
a higher honour or loftier duty—than these volunteers to assist their igno. 
rant and uneducated countrymen and their helpless countrywomen, in what 
in a sense, is a supreme hour in their lives, when under the influence 
of a religious sentiment, they practically place themselves in the hand 
of forces which they can do so little to cortrol and which often make 
tremendous havoc among them: and the volunteers that were present on 
this oceasion gave all the assistance in their power, and most successfull y 
managed the ceremony. 

563. The Bengalee er" a ae — re ema Mitter, in which 

e contradicts the statements made by the “ we] 
Babu Krishna Kumar's treatment. informed ” correspondent of the phchiinen, nh 
takes to pieces, bit by bit, every statement made by that correspondent. 

Babu Sukumar Mitter states that he himself has seen the passage in the 
‘barrack ” in which his father is confined. It has four small cells on each side 
(this constituting the whole of the disreputable-looking one-storied building 
which is called a “ barrack’), and there are two triangular windows on the 
two extremities of the passage which are screened with canvas to keep off 
the sun ; the light and air comes only through an iron-barred door. The point 
next raised is that the deportee is allowed two hours’ exercise outside his 
barrack in the morning and an hourin the evening. Babu Sukumar says: 
‘My father himself informs me that at pre:ent he is allowed one hours 
exercise in the morning and forty-five minutes’ exercise in the afternoon ina 
small compound in front of the rooms, Now, whom am I to believe—your 
nameless well-informed correspondent, or my father?” By implication itis 
“sob that except for this time of exercise the deporte is kept under lock and 

ey. Is it this kind of detention for which the regulation “ag a ? ‘The well- 
informed correspondent says: ‘‘ The Government of India have received no 
complaints from Babu K. K. Mitter himself on this subject of bis treatment.” 
Babu Sukumar Mitter writes :—* My father is not aman likely to complain as 
will be evident from a letter, part of which was published in the Bengalee; 
‘Though I feel the heat, though I don’t get sleep for the last few days before 
wnidnight, yet I will not complain.’ Even otherwise, the stereotyped official 
action on such complaints is too well known to encourage useless expenditure 
of breath in that direction. The sentence ‘the Government of India have not 
received complaints, etc.,’ arouses some suspicion about the identity of your 
wel dalenuan correspondent. There is indeed a really miraculous agreement 
of language between your correspondent and a letter which [I received from the 
Government seven days ago. As the Government seal on the envelope was 
intact, we can only suppose that behind the screen of anonymity the Roman 
hand of a Government official is visible, I will not write anything further on 
this matter. Whether my complaints are well-founded or ill-founded, the 
public will know if my father is ever released.” 

564. The Amrita Razar Patrika, in a lengthy leading article, congratulates 

The Press Conference and Babu Surendra Nath anerjee on his cordial recep- 
Babu 8. N. Banerjee. tion at the Press Conference, and on the success 
with which his speech and suggestions were met. eu 

The journal, in commenting on the subject of the second day’s sitting of 
the Conference, which was the ‘Press and the Empire”, states that Babu 
Surendra Nath was afforded an excellent opportunity to explain to the Conte 
rence that the Indian Press is not free in the sense that the British and Colo- 
nial Press is; that it can exercise its freedom only under official gufferance ; 
that an Indian journalist has practically to conduct his paper with a halter 
round his neck, for not one but a sheaf of Damocles’ swords are banging over 
his head, and that by one slip of the pen or the tongue, he may render himself 
liable to prosecution for sedition and transportation for life, and this was the 
subject which Babu Surendra Nath did not tackle but took up the position of 
a defendant and gave explanations. 

The paper continues thus: ‘‘We have said above that not one buta 
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upon the Conference if he had presented to it the true picture, in words some- 
thing like the following ? “‘Gentlemen,—You have honoured’ me with an in- 
vitation to your Conference, but do we Indians belong to the same race of 
journalists as you represent ? Just listen. We have got a number of repressivé 
aws for controlling our Press, One of them is known as section 124A of the 
Indian Penal Code. a 
ates sedition by writing or by words. But what is sedition? That nobody 
knows precisely, for there is no legal definition of a seditious libel. The 
result is that the unfortunate Indian editor or journalist is liable to be convicted 
of sedition by any Judge interpreting words according to his own light, and 
not according to any clearly defined law. Nor is this all. An offending 
journalist or public speaker is not tried by his own peers but by a single alien 
Judge or an alien Judge with the help of a jury who do not understand a word of the 
language in which the alleged incriminating articles were written. And thus was 
Mr. Tilak convicted of sedition by a jury of nine men, seven of whom were Euro 
ans, who were utterly ignoraut of Mahratta (in which his alleged seditious articles 
were written) and whose political views were presumably opposed to those of the 
accused, specially asthe whole Anglo-Indian community was at that time 
under the influence of the bomb scare. Similarly Mr. Chidambaram Pillay w#s 
transported for life by Mr. Judge Pinhey for making a speech in his native 
tongue which it was impossible for reporters to take down accurately. The 
Judge had not only to rely on the doubtful English translation of the speech, 
but laid down some extraordinary rulings, one of which was to the effect that 
to spenk in disparaging terms of non-official Europeans was to bring the 
Government into contempt, the Government consisting of Europeans. Surely, 
gentlemen, such a state of things does not prevail among you. So you see, 
we are in a most deplorable condition. And yet we are British subjects like 

ou, and wish to remain under British rule. You being in a superior position, 

elp in raising us up, and God and man will bless you. Use your iufluence 
with the rulers of the Empire to treat us with the same confidence as they treat 
you, and rest assured we shall never betray that trust. Now, why should there 
be any difference in our treatment when we are as anxious for the permanence 
of British rule as you are? We expect from you this help as you all are apostles 
of free speech, and as you areanimated by the desire that all the subjects of 
the Crown should be bound together in the closest bond of union. A fettered 
Press and platform are worse than useless”. 

We dare say such an appeal would have softened the heart of even the 
representative of the Times towards the people of this country, Babu 
Surendra Nath should have presented the Conference with a copy of the 
Parliamentary Return, secured by that ardent and lynx-eyed friend of India, 
Sir Henry Cotton, showing the number of our public men convicted of sedition 
and sentenced heavily. Weney 58 prosecutions for seditious writings and 
speeches instituted since January 1907. Can any part of the British Empire 
present such a sad and heart-breaking spectacle ? ‘The mute Return would have 
spoken more eloquently about the true position of the Indian publicist than 
all the speeches of Babu Surendra Nath at his best put together would have done, 

565. Speaking about the correspondence between Babu Sukumar Mitra, 

Babu K. KE. Mitra. and the correspondent of the Statesman, regarding 


cea the treatment that is being accorded to Babu 
Krista Kumar Mitra in the Agra Jail, the Bengalee denies that it ever stated 


that Babu Krista Kumar had received no reply to his memorials. ‘ What 
we did say,” says the journal, ‘‘ was that Government had refused to move in 
the matter. In fact, there is no difference between the two. To turn a 
heedless ear to a man who wants justice at your hands and to tell him that 
you will not do justice are practically identical: one is half-a-dozen—the 
other six.” 

066. In the opinion of the Bengalee, Lord Cromer’s attack on the Indian 


Press at the Imperial Press Conference was as 
She Indien Fees. undignified as it was uncalled for. The speech 
was specially out of place, because Lord Cromer was addressing a body of men 
who were mapromeely interested in the maintenance of the right of free speech 
and of freedom of the press. That even this consideration did not restrain 
Lord Cromer from speaking as he did, shows the effect which the exercise of 
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autocratic sway has had upon his Lordship’s ideas and feelings. Bo 

point, he was effectively answered om the only Indian present at the Pr 

ence, Babu Surendra Nath Banerji. ‘I'’bis Indian delegate, who could speak with 

far greater ge Y onthe subject, met Lord Cromer’s assertion with en 
or. denial, Anarchism, he said, m effect, was due to political ca 

and had nothing whatever to do with writings in the Press, however wilde 
stupid they might sometimes be. That has been the sober opinion of every. 
body who knows anything about the situation. No one can help deploring 
the outrages; the journal states that it has condemued them with all the 
emphasis of which it is capable. But to condemn outrages is not to assert 
that they have no natural causes, And the foremost among these causes is the 
prevailing discontent, of which the wild writings in the Press are only a symp- 
tom. It was only the consideration that the Press Conference was a non- 
political gathering which prevented Babu Surendra Nath from assigning the 
true cause of the anarchical developments. In the course of an interview which 
he granted shortly after to a press representative he had no hesitation in saying 
that the partition was the root cause of the evil, and to India the partition 
is not only a synonym for the repressive policy of which it was the crowning 
achievement, but the symbol of political weakness and the abnormal state of 
things generally. 

The journal continues to state that in every case in which the Goveinment 
has chosen to prosecute a man for sedition, conviction has been found to be 
only a foregone conclusion, and sentences, the most drastic and brutal, have 
been passed by Judges, with the easy conscience of men who had only done 
their duty—even though it might be only their legal duty. During the last 
couple of years, more than a dozen journalists of repute and ability, including 
among tlem a man like Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, of whom any country could 
be proud, have been hauled up on more or less technical charges and punished 
with exemplary severity. Is this the press whose freedom is to be still further 
curtailed ? 

‘*The people,” continues the paper, “have but one right that is indefea- 
sible. That is the right to do their duty regardless of consequences, and to 
cheerfully suffer, when suffering is their lot.” | ro 

567. Ip pointing out how the matter stands with regard to the Midna- 
pore enquiry, the Amrite Bazar Patrika mentions 
that the High Court had pointed out in a general 
way that the police and some officials were to blane for the manner in which 
they had acted towards the accused and the way in which the case was con 
ducted, Such being the position, everybody understood that the object of the 
enquiry was to specifically find out who these police and officials wero, and to 
determine the extent of the blame to be attached to each. 

In the opinion of the journal, one should consider only this to be the 
legitimate object of the enquiry, and it would be disastrous to the constitution 
and to the administration of justice if the executive would take upon itself 
the task to sit in revision upon the findings of the Courts of justice. 

568. The Bengalee thinks that a united congress of all parties 16 a8 
clearly the need of India to-day as 16 was In any 
previous year. In the congress of 1906 it was 
once for all decided that the duty of the congress should be not merely to 
discuss public questions and adopt resolutions calling upon the authorities to 
do this or that—a very important function undoubted!y—but to initiate ee 
of organisation and activity on its own account and, through them, to ena : 
the country to fulfil its national life, And if a united congress was 50 ag 
a necessity when all that one wanted was to bring the force of _— 508 . 
bear upon the bureaucracy, it is simply indispensable with the — 
functions which the congress has now definitely undertaken. National lile oi 
never be fulfilled unless the Indian people are a nation, and this nation — 
never be unless there isa community of civic efforts and political grt 
among the people. It is for this community of effort and activity—for 101 
ing a common national policy as well as for guiding and unifying “a 
activities of smaller organisations—that a united congress is such & ee 
necessity, So far as Bengal is concerned, she is absolutely committed to 
want of a congress, and must continue the fight for it, both 40 the congress 
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and outside of it so long as the consummation so devoutly wished for has not 
been realised. The voice of the country ought surely to preponderate over 
all other considerations. After all public opinion is the mightiest force in 
these days. And if all who desire unity, both those who would fight for it in 
the congress and those who would not join the congress, would make a genuine 
endeavour to educate public opinion with the sole object of bringing about a 
united congress, it is not doubtful that such a congress will soon become 
possible, Another thing. The repressive policy will, it is feared, continue 
in some form or other, but the public have now recovered a part of their 


strength, and are well ablo to continue their constitutional fight and all those | 


efforts which have the up-building of a nation and the realisation of one’s 
national life in view. Is it not, therefore, one’s supreme duty at this moment 
to see that the great national organisation in the country—the central organ 
of national activities—may once more become national ? If one loves his 
country and his countrymen—if patriotism is the sole inspiring motive in one, 
is there not here a bond of unity stronger than all those forces which make 
for difference and conflict ? 

569. The Bengalee writes: ‘‘ It is not true that the Bengali has become 
a fanatical ‘ ghazi.’ What is true is that he has 
become an active patriot. Patriotic in a sentimen- 
tal way he always was, but partly on account of difficulties inherent in his 
situation, partly for other reasons his patriotism had not 'always been of the 
most active kind. All this has now changed. Our youngmen, in particular, 
are now intensely patriotic. To serve our fellowmen has always been a part 
of the mission of our lives. It is part of our religion. To-day our young 
men are simply burning with the desire to make themselves serviceable to 
humanity, particularly to their fellow countrymen. What our countrymen 
do on occasions like the ‘Ardhodoy Yoga,’ the ‘ Rathjatra,’ ete., etc. is 
only an index of what they do ina humbler way throughout the year.” 

The journal then goes on to publish a letter from a certain correspondent, 
in which it is related how five youngmen of Cossipur Ghat, with admirable 
pluck, saved this correspondent with his wife and family from drowning, when 
they were crossing the river from Sulkea Banda Ghat to Agarpara, in a 
dinghee, ‘and thinks that these young people, indeed, did nothing more than 
their duty—nothing more than what was demanded of them as human beings, 
But a nation whose members have learnt to do their duty regardless of conse- 
quences is a nation which need not despair of itself. The incident at the 
Cossipur Ghat, in the opinion of the Bengalee, is only the straw which shows 
which way the wind blows and as such deserves notice. 

570. The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes: ‘Sir A. Fraser was the ruler of 

millions of people here. But what is his position 
calhevawas now? No paper in England noticed his speech at 
the discussion at the Royal Colonial Institute about Indian affairs, God has 
a definite punishment reserved for Anglo-Indian officials who govern this 
country and treat the helpless subjects of the King with arrogance. These 
officials are utterly ignored when they gohome, Sir A. Fraser, whose speeches 
would throw the Pioneer into raptures, was utterly ignored by the London 
Press which took no notice of his utterances !” ) 

571. Commenting on the subject of granting general immunity to those 
who are willing to come forward and give crimina- 
ting evidence in this enquiry, the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika states that there is absolutely no difficulty in the matter. In addition 
to this protection, the local police officers involved should be deprived 
of the power of exercising influence on anybody, as they can certainly 
do so long as they are in authority. In this matter. the immediate example 
of the Barrah enquiry. may well be followed. The journal thinks that 
the refusal of the prayer of the Raja by the Commissioner will only serve 
to deepen further the suspicion in the minds of the people as to the object of 
the enquiry. | 

572. In commenting on the Parliamentary “return” of prosecutions 
for seditious speeches and writings which have 
been instituted in India since Ist January 1907, 
showing names and descriptions of the persons charged, the Courts which tried 
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them, and the precise character of the charge and the decision in os 
the Amrita Buia Patrika says :— | ag tite ome, 

“What does this disclose? In less thantwo years from fifty to six 
Indian journalists have been sentenced to terms of imprisonment Bc. 
in all to 150 years, not to mention, heavy pecuniary fines in some cases and 
occasionally confiscations also of their plant. It will be found also that many of 
these men are young men, and that most of them are undergoing rigorous 
imprisonment, and some of them transportation. Need it be told that these 
prosecutions, which were started and conducted in a state of panic, went a 
long way in creating unrest in India?” | ; 

573. The Bengalee states that one of the witnesses deposing before Mr 
_ Macpherson, said that he was under the impression 

that it was the usual practice to grant “full in- 
demnity ” to witnesses in such cases for whatever statements they might 
make. 

The journal is sorry to find that Mr. Macphearon not only granted no 
indemnity, pleading that he was not authorised to grant any, but said he 
would not even apply to Government for granting it. In these circumstances 
the paper thinks it is the clear duty of the Lieutenant-Governor to either autho- 
rize Mr. Macpherson to grant an indemnity on his behalf or to grant it him- 
self in anticipation of individual applications. It would be nothing short of 
ascandalif the enquiry either proves a fiasco on account of the reluctance 
of witnesses to say all that they know, or becomesa fruitful source of mis 
chief by endangering those who do come forward to speak the truth and the 
whole truth. 


‘General indemnity.” 


574. The Bengalee does not see why the Madras Provincial Congress 


Committee or anybody else should be blamed 
0 Draft Regulations under the foy desiring that the draft regulations that are 
ouncils Act. ° ° 

being framed under the Councils Act should 
be published for general information and public criticism. The Govern- 
ment seems to be of opinion that it is neither necessary nor possible to publish 
the new regulations, as the views of every section of the public on all 
essential points are already before the Governor-General in Council. Now 
it may be that the Government has the views of every section of the public 
before it; but the essential question in these cases is not whether the 
Government has all the materials before it for arriving at a judgment, but 
what sort of use it is going to make of its materials—whether it is going to 
arrive at a correct judgment or not. Under these circumstances the journal 
thinks it is only fair that the people should insist upon the Government not 
only hearing all that there is to be heard, but placing its provisional judg- 
ment before the public, and not giving effect to its decision so long as the 
public have not beer heard upon it, | 

575. Referring to the Viceroy’s speech at Lahore, on the subject of the 
differences of opinion that must arise in any 

— great scheme, as to points of detail in its 
machinery, the Bengalce points out that the Indian public do not see how the 
real battle over great principles has been either fought or won in the case of the 
Councils Act. There is only one great principle which the people of India 
recognise to-day ; namely, the principle, that the people should have 4 real 
voice in their own affairs and an effective measure of control over the 
expenditure of the taxpayer’s money. The Act gives neither the one nor 
the other. The people recognise that itis a matter of skirmishes all along 
the line. That is why they are attaching a certain importance to more 
a and are trying to get what advantage they can secure for them- 
selves. 

576, The Bengalee publishes a letter from Mr. Gandhi, who has been 
lately released from the Pretoria Jail, in which 
that gentleman gives a detailed account of all his 
experience aud sufferings. Among other things the writer complains that 
his sentence was imprisonment with hard labour, but for the large part of the 
term, he had to undergo practically solitary confinement. The ex-prisonet 
continues thus: ‘They must have known when I was cruelly separated from 
my fellow-prisoners at Volkorut that at Pretoria I would be obliged to underg® 
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hardehtpe not warranted by the sentences imposed upon me, I do not say 


‘an prisoners should be classed with Europeans. Their lot would then 
ae hr 4 much worse than it is now. But I do say that they should be 
separately classed and separately accommodated. I may be told that having 
‘nvited imprisonment for myself, I can hardly complain of the prison system 
with any justification, This taunt is inapplica le, because, I submit, avoidable 
misery was inflicted on me, and, in any case, 1t 18 as well for the public, in 
whose name the Government is supposed to be acting, to know what is being 
done to Indian passive resisters. ‘The Indian prisoner may not complain about 
the labour to which he is put so long as it is tolerable, but I think he has 
every right to complain about improper, unsuitable, or insufficient diet. No 
amount of harassing that may be applied will turn those who have passed 
through their experiences during the last few months from their purpose. 
Kight Indians have been locked up at Veeringing for three months with hard 
labour for managing the store belonging to a Mr. Aswat, and volunteers 
are still forthcoming to take charge of this store, Passive resistance 18 not 
then dead: It cannot die, because it represents truth.” , 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS., 


577, It is the opinion of the Amrita Bazar’ Pairika that, twenty years 
ago, the feeling between the rulers and the people 
was much more cordial than now, and it is not at 
all difficult to point out the palpable causes which have brought about this 
regrettable result. In former days, the provincial governors maintained a 
better control over their subordinates than they do now, realising that if they 
were the protectors of the officials, they were also the protectors of the people. 
But now the rulers of provinces, generally speaking, leave almost everythin 

to their subordinates, nay, they. pay little er to complaints if preferre 

against the latter. In fact they are rarely meddled with even when palpably 
in the wrong. Sometimes the subordinates manage to control their superiors! 
In Bengal, this state of things practically originated with Sir Charles Elliott’s 
regime, and flourished most luxuriantly during the time of Sir Andrew Fraser. 
The administration of this province was in effect, so long as the latter 
governed it, in the hands of the Secretaries and the District Officers, But 
the general impression is that the tide has turned, and that Sir Edward Baker 
has a strong individuality of his own, and will not put up with this policy of 
the subordinate having everything his own way. The paper contrasts the 
powers of a District Magistrate of the days gone by with one of now-a-days, 
and states that it is well known to what a a position a Deputy Magistrate 
finds himself reduced when he has to dispose of what is known as a 
swadeshi case. He has, generally speaking, no option but to act the part of 
an ‘‘ intellectual Ghurka” to carry out the order of his official superior or the 
Police Superintendent. People thus no longer have that confidence in the 
administration of justice Deputy Magistrates as thoy had before. 
And this is one of the fruitful sources of popular discontent in the land. 
The paper goes on to say that whenever a Sessions Judge has to try a Crown 
case, he shows, asa rule, a decided predilection for the prosecution. Thus 
the people feel little hope of obtaining that protection or impartial administra- 
tion of justice from the present day Sessions Judge, specially in so-called 
political cases, which they used to get from their predecessors. Formerly, 
the authorities not only consulted the leading ih ta both residing in 
the presidency towns and the districts, when shaping their policy or 
taking any important step, but were influenced by the advice they tendered. 
Now the Magistrates rarely consult the leading men, while the latter keep 
themselves aloof from the general public a together. And the destinies 
of millions of human beings have been placed in the hands of generally 


“ Where are we drifting to?” 


young and inexperienced District Officers! This is in itself an evil, but 


if 1s intensified by the fact that they seek no help from the leading men 
of their respective districts and their immediate Indian subordinates, nor 
are they at the same time properly controlled by their official superiors. Both 
‘ue people and the rulers sincerely regret the sad pass to which things have 
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drifted. Yet it is quite evident, instead of showing any signs of improv 
the situation is becoming worse. Fancy, debuitionia: por wad her et ta 
Criminal Investigation Department swarming the country, and who can 
with confidence that he is-safe from their clutches? Fancy, also, there : 
scarcely a place in India, which is not badly in need of sanitary improvement 
Surely things were decidedly better only two decades ago. | 

The journal says that a section of the rulers thinks that the reform 
measure would remove the sufferings of the people to a large extent, and 
sincerely hopes that their anticipations will be realised but at the same time 
By a to see how it can at all touch the real plague-spot in the administration — 
of India. | 

578. Commenting on the speech which Professor Lees Smith made at 
the annual Conference of the Young Scots Society 
a few weeks ago, the Bengalee asks if the Professor 
really imagines that there is one European in India who really believes that 
India is not fit for representative institutions. Has not the Indian been tried 
and with success, in respect of every one of those qualities which constitute 
fitness for self-Government? ‘The paper then continues: ‘Who can doubt 
that the people of India are far better fitted for Parliamentary institutions 
than the English were but a couple of centuries ago? What really stands in 
the way, however, is not the unfitness of the Indian, nor the multiplicity of 
races—for the question of such multiplicity has been solved elsewhere and is 
not very scute in India, except when wire-pullers intervene—but the unwilling- 
ness of the bureaucrat to part with power. So far as England herself is 
concerned, it has again and again been pointed out that she would be as much 
a gainer as India by conferring free institutions on the latter and incorporating 
her into the Empire on terms of absolute equality with the other members, 
But the bureaucrat will not let England see this obvious truth. Being mn 
possession of power and the ears of his countrymen at home and the civilised 
world, he would circulate ideas about the actual state of things in India, the 
reverse of true or accurate. Mr. Lees Smith speaks truly when he says that 
they must ‘look forward to the time when an Indian would be in his country 
what a Canadian or an Australian was inhis.’ That is simply inevitable, 
and even the bureaucrat has nothing to gain, everything to lose, by ignoring 
so obvious a truth.” On 

579. ** What,” asks the Bengalee, “is to be the end of all our organising 

and educational activities? What is to be the end 
Coa orernment not good even of those efforts for the expansion of self 
which we are never tired of calling upon ou 


Professor Lees Smith on India. 


‘countrymen to put forth? If we say that the end of all our national activities 


is national self-realisation, just as the end of all individual activities 1s, in ® 
sense, individual self-realisation, most people would say we are indulging 
abstractions.” The journal goes on to state that it is impossible to deny that 
the process of self-realisation among this people is materially different from 
the same process in countries more happily situated. ‘The difference 1s 10 
this, that while in other countries they realise themselves freely and con- 
sciously, here in India: the people are mere instruments in the hands of forces, 
more or less outside of them, which deal with them as they like. It is a sense 
of responsibility and consciousness of duty which are the most important 
factors in self-realisation—they are in fact what distinguish human life from 
the life led by lower orders of animals. And they nezessarily presuppos? 
both a sense of freedom and the existence of those free institutions without 
which neither responsibility nor duty can have any meaning. h 

The end of life, then, of its activities and efforts is not merely the 
development, but the conscious development of its potentialities, unless, © 
course, free and conscious energy is included, as being itself among those 
potentialities, indeed, the foundation and basis of all the rest; and ae 
is one of the results of this development that has asserted itself from the 
forces of nature. So in politics all that the Government has done—the many 
and brilliant efforts it has occasionally put forth, whether consciously 5d 
unconsciously, have been ethically valuable only in so far as they hav 
developed the consciousness of the people’s destiny as a nation and of ge 
responsibility for realising it. And the further efforts that the people : 
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India are called upon to make, whether for educating or organising themselves, 
or for self-expansion, will likewise have their value only in so far as they are 
either consciously made with a view to the fulfilment of the end, or would. 
contribute to the development of self-consciousness, And these imply, as a 
necessary element, the removal of those factors which fetter the peopie now, 
which obstruct conscious growth, and their free exercise and functions as men 
and as Indians. 7 

It is the instinctive consciousness of this truth which has made the 
country, that is to say, the vocal and articulate section of it, demand self- 
Government. Not only is it true that at a certain stage in the evolution of 
a people—the stage when a sense of freedom has developed among its 
members—good Government in the sense of efficient Government can never 
be possible except in 80 far, as it includes an increasing measure of self- 
Government—not only must good Government ultimately breed a desire for 
better Government, and this for a still better, until self-Government, which 
is decidedly the best form of Government, so far devised by the genius of man, 
comes to be the only form of Government possible, but from an ethical point 
of view no other form of Government except self-Government has any direct 
or positive value. It is precisely because the freedom of the individual and 
his sense of responsibility, duty and dignity, are the things which all human 
institutions must make in their supreme endeavour to develop, to foster and 
to perfect, if théy are to have any ethical value, that votes and the possession 
of representatives are & supreme necessity. 

580. The Bengalee writes :— 

“Nationalism is undoubtedly a faith and a 
creed. It is undoubtedly the embodiment of a 
divine aspiration. But being a system of life, it has also a philosoph 
behind it. As a matter of fact, it is the most philosophical of all 
creeds.” | 

According to this journal, all other faiths, creeds and systems of discipline 
and culture find their ultimate fulfilment in nationalism. ‘The fact that a 


Nationalism and expediency. 


common nationality has been found to be consistent with differences in some of 


the deepest of human things and has resolved so many contradictions and 
absurdities, has never yet been art understood by the ordinary run of socio- 
logists and political thinkers. The fact that in some of the western countries, at 
any rate, the growth of a common nationality has been accompanied by a sort 
of indifference in matters religious kas doubtless lent colour to this view. The 
true explanation however is that as in the sphere of individual life, what ma 
be called tae principle of life supplies the connecting link among all the 
different elerrents that go to constitute man’s being and isthe single harmoni- 
sing force among so many apparently contradictory forces and tendencies, so 
is the principle of national life, the principle, namely, by which each individual 
in @ community regards himself as merely a limb in the body of the community, 
necessarily a synthesis of all the conflicting forces and elements that go to 
constitute the nation. As when the individual is a self-conscious being, he recog- 
nizes alike the oppositions in his life and their ultimate reconciliation to be 
necessary to the strengthening and the deepening of his self-consciousness, 80 
in the case of a self-conscious nationality, men naturally recognize that the 
difference in the matters of faith and belief, of social institutions, customs and 
usages, of language and dialect, of racial traditions and idiosyncrasies, as well 
as their final reconciliation in a community of national effort and aspiration, 
are necessary to the strengthening and deepening of national self-consciousness. 
Precisely because nationalism is the highest of all synthesis, it is more than 
merely a faith. That it has its roots as much in the emotions as in the under- 
standing cannot for a moment be doubted. That when added to faith in a 
divinity shaping the lives of the people for its own purposes, which, after all, 
are no longer quite inscrutable, it becomes a tit force—a force thut 
occasionally sweeps everything before it—all evils and abuses and anomalies— 
all that obstructs man’s growth and self-realization-—is perfectly obvious, But 
it can do so only because it ie more than mere faith. 

With regard to the people of India, there are some who think that this 
people have deliberated far more earnestly than acted. The question of 
earnestness apart, there can be no doubt that while there has been a good deal 
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of talk and discussion, actual achievement has hardly come up to one’ 
tions. But the fact only emphasises the difficulty, its ease fury sets ap 
does not show that there has been too much tulk and discussion, And the 
questions with their answers practically sum up all that is meant by expedioney, 
And in this sense, 1s not expediency an essential part of nationalism ? 
The paper then continues as follows: —“ Would any of our limbstand o 
be justified in entertaining the notion—supposing it was capable of doing so— 
that for the life of the organism it is not necessary, and that it does no wron 
if by one heroic effort at fulfilment it strikes itself off? No doubt the organism 
itself is greater than each organ—than all the organs put together—that 
whenever the interest of the organism requires it, it would be the supreme dat 
of every organ to sacrifice itself. But to say that is a very different thi 
from the doctrine that we are none of us necessary, that everything that is 
happening or can happen is for the best, that God is seeking his fulfilment in 
inscrutable ways, that He will Himself lead the country when our prominent men 
are removed from the arena. So expressed and so understood, we are really 
confronted with what is nothing better or worse than fatalism—even though it 
be the fatalism of action and not of inaction. We cannot therefore shake off 
our responsibility by saying that it is for us to speak what is uppermost in our 
minds, to do what the enthusiasm of the hour bids us do, to sacrifice ourselves 
whenever we think ourselves called, and for God to take care of the nation, Not 
so by any means. How often has it so happened that the deatlf of a great man, 
at the critical moment in a nation’s life, has meant incalculable injury ! Have we 
not in our own country seen how the removal of some of the choicest sons of 
the mother can affect the national cause? The cause itself will doubtless triumph 
in the end, for the emotions stirring in a nation’s heart, the ideas seeking realiza- 
tion, cap never be permanently killed. But it depends entirely upon us whether 
the hour of triumph is to be hastened or put off. If the nation does not get 
adequate value for each sacrifice that the individuals, specially the best among 
us, make at the altar of constitutional liberty or national salvation, whether in 
its moral or material gain, the hour of deliverance is sure to be postponed. We 
must, indeed, suffer. Through suffering alone, as we have said, can we rise to 
victory. But there is room for expediency in suffering itself, Sacrifice is not 
and can never be an end unto itself, It is useful only in so far as it brings 
fulfilment.” : 
581, In the opinion of the Bengalee, the impression which the special 
ical ta aie correspondent of the Zémes and the Times itself 
eae are anxious to convey by the statement, which 
one makes and the other emphasises, that the real cause of the unrest in 
Jndia is not Indian but Asiatic, cannot possibly be mistaken. And their object 
in conveying this impression is undoubtedly sinister. By saying that “ Indian 
sedition is a symptom of wide resentment against European domination” they 
want to = their countrymen on their guard against making any concession to 
the people of this country which justice or humanity might suggest. You can- 
not make any concession to the nationalist sentiment in India, they say in effect, 
without helping Indians to throw off European domination. The Bengales 
does not care to deny that the writers are partly right. What has been called 
the Indian upheaval is undoubtedly a part of the wider upheaval. The Indian 
nationalist movement is undoubtedly due in part to the same causes to which 
similar movements in Japan, Persia and China owe their origin. But the 
throwing off of European domination is not the essential, nor the chief, object 
of any of these movements. These countries are all anxious to release them- 
selves consciously—to make themselves all that they can be—and it is only in 
so far as European domination stands in the way of such realisation and such 
fulfilment that they are trying to throw it off. So far as India 1s concerned, 
the question is not one of throwing off European domination, but of co- 
operating with the rest of the Empire on equa] terms. What is called — 
discontent is due in part to local and administrative causes, but chiefly to oe 
fact that under existing circumstances the people of India are not treated as the 
equals of the people of other parts of the Empire, that they cannot realise -_ 
destiny in their own way, just as the latter can. What India wants in pase 
is absolute equality with the rest of the Empire and the possibility of unfetter h 
development. That being conceded, she is anxious to co-operate heartily | wit 
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the other self-governing members of the Empire and, indeed, with the other 
members te ee ee nie re nae 

582. The Bengalee thinks that there is an unmistakable indication of a 

coming revival of public activities among the people 

tennis esac from the success with Pug age Khulna and i 

rences were marked. ©“ The people,” says that the paper, “‘are clearly 
ala the peace of inaction.” ‘The Conferences at Bagherhat and Jhalekata 
have indeed held out a message of hope to many, but the country cannot long 
be fed on mere hope, Actual performance must be proportionate to the 
promise embodied in those speeches and in the proceedings of the Conferences, 
and the resolutions that have been adopted ought to be taken up with all the 
enthusiasm of which the people are capable. Above all, an attempt should be 
made to hold similar conferences in other districts. Through them only can the 
real work be carried on in these days. After all, it is through community of 
effort and aspiratiod that a nation lives or grows; and the efforts and aspirations 
alike must be conscious in these days, when life is so complex and there are so 
many powerful forces opposed to one. iS | . 

The journal, in taking up the question of racial differences in India, 
says that the Hindus and Muhammadans have always lived in amity and _o 
in the villages, and it is only since the villages ceased to be the centres of life 
that they had once been, that the racial differences between the people began. 
The remedy for this clearly lies in subordinating the principle of competition 
to that of co-operation, And co-operation, as is well-known, can never be real 
in India, so long as the villages remain inert, indifferent or lifeless, On the 
other hand, if the villages once more become active centres of co-operation, of 
community of life and endeavour on the part of the different races, no efforts 
of wire-pullers wil] ever succeed in setting the communities by the ear. It is 
no mere mechanical revival indeed, that is being sought, but the revival of life 
with all that it means, But.there is a special reason why the districts should 
resume their activities without any unnecessary dolay. It seems that for some 
time to come the brunt of the national work, whether in the educational or 
organising line, must fall upon the districts. The Congress has already laid 
down certain geperal principles, certain general lines of activity, and it 1s only 
the consciousness that the districts are behind them that. can make the leaders 
of the Congress feel strong; it is only the — of thé country that can make 
the Congress itselt all that it can be. Therefore let the leading men of each 
district put their shoulders to the wheel and regard it as a sacred mission of 
their lives to do all that in them lies to elevate the people, to educate them, to 
organize them for national work. So long as there is nothing sac to do 
for the country—no real work such as may engage the understanding or call for 
sacrifice,—the people must remain in the domain of academic, unending 
discussion. And it is in work, moreover, that the common people—the real 
nation—can take a living interest. So long as one merely discusses ideals or 
methods from an abstract point of view, the nation stands aside at a distance, 
inert, cool, and sceptical, and that is why the growing consciousness on the part 
of so many of the people that the immediate duty before them is to address 
themselves to the real nation, is regarded as a sign of the times, full of hope 
and of inspiration. : 

583. The Bengalee, ina lengthy leading article, tries to impress upon 
its readers the fact that Indians are immensely 
indebted to the generations that have gone before 
them for all that they are at the present day, and says that they cannot sufii- 
ciently express their gratitude in actions — actions for the welfare of their 
countrymen—in other words, Indians should devote more of what they earn to 
national purposes. 

For, verily,” says the journal, “ with the vast majority of us the financial 
test isthe crucial test — a-test, at once, of our sincerity, our earnestness, 
our devotion, our readiness to make sacrifices.” 

In the abnormal state of things that prevail in this country, the taxes that 
are paid are not imposed upon the people by themselves or their represent- 
atives. What is called the Government is an authority above and beyond 
One which imposes or can impose any tax upon the people.that it likes 
and which spends the money contributed by the people in any manner that 
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commends itself to it. It has a moral basis undoubtedly, like all losin 
institutions, but in its actual operation it partakes of the character of ms 
of those physical agencies one does not know how to control. In fulfil, 
the functions which such a Government imposes upon the people, one may be 
acting as a law-abiding member of the community, one can never be said to 
act patriotically. ‘The sphere of patriotism, by which of course is meant 
active and conscious patriotism, is and must for some time be a sphere entire] 
outside Government, That, no doubt, makes the task of a patriot one of 
enormous difficulty. In a poor country like India where the bulk of the people 
either live from hand to mouth or have not enough to eat, nothing can be more 
unfortunate than that the public should be called upon to pay twice for what 
are virtually identical objects. ‘T’here is, at any rate, the consoling reflection 
that one of the chief objects of all one’s activities is to replace the absurd system 
which makes this double taxation a cruel necessity by one more in harmon 
with the spirit of the age and more consonant with the requirements of the situa. 
tion. It is perfectly obvious that the work which the people are called upon 
to do is becoming more and more imperative every day, if the people are to 
survive in the struggle for existence and to fulfil any part of that divinely 
appointed mission for which the history of the people of India has prepared 
them. So, in the long run, the problem before one is not one of additional 
expenditure, but of a suitable and intelligent readjustment of expenditure, 
Could not one lay aside a part of the estimated amounts, in all cases where 
one spends substantial sums in connection with sdcial or other ceremonies, for 
strictly national purposes, even if one could not so organise the ceremonies 
themselves that while fulfilling their limited purposes, they could also help the 
larger purposes of the nation? What is necessary is to so readjust one’s items 
of expenditure that while the smaller purposes, to which they are now devoted, 
may not suffer, where there arerealas well as wholesome, the higher purposes 
of national good and national advancement may, in some measure, be helped 
forward. At the present day there is no more worthy object for which 
contributions cat be made than national education. One other thing, and 
that is that each individual should remember his debt to the great Being in 
whom he lives, moves, and has his being, and discharge a pert of his obliga 
tion by contributing his humble mite to the upbuilding of a nation in India 
and the realisation of the fuller life of the people. 


G. C. DENHAM, 
Special Asst. to the Deputy Inspr.-Genl, 
of Police, Bengal. 
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